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EDITORIAL 


IS THERE REALLY A TEACHER SHORTAGE? 


The two basic ingredients in an adequate system of high school educa- 
tion are: an appropriate curriculum and qualified teachers. Neither can 
be neglected without irreparable damage to the total enterprise. Since the 
symposiums of the Journal this year attend mainly to the curriculum, this 
discussion will be addressed to the other major segment, teachers. 

As an onrushing tide of students now begins to sweep through the high 
schools, the spectre hovering over every major educational conference and 
discussion, from White House to local board of education, is: how to at- 
tract and to hold an adequate supply of well-qualified teachers. The com- 
monplace observation, that from the quality of the teacher flows directly 
the quality of the high school and the education the child receives, is one 
of the few undisputed cause and effect relationships in education. 

Just how serious is this alleged shortage of teachers? Is the problem 
one of quantity, or quality, or of both? What lines proposed for its solu- 
tion appear to be most promising? Is there likelihood that inroads may be 
made upon it? What are the consequences of failure? These insistently 
gnawing questions demand serious attention. They are not lightly to be 
dismissed. Nor can they be easily answered, for they are most complex. 
Prudence cautions against the counsel of those who propose single remedies 
as universal panaceas. 

It is important to realize that education is not the only professional or 
occupational group alleged to have shortages of personnel. Constantly 
hammered into our minds is the idea that we have not enough engineers 
and basic scientists to keep up with the Russians. Indeed, Mr. Conant 
would have us even turn our girls into mathematicians! Repeated warn- 
ings insist that too few young men and women of high calibre enter public 
affairs, government service, and politics. A substantial number of occupa- 
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tional and professional fields each deplore that too few of the highly quali- 
fied wish to enter, that remuneration and other attractions are too low, and 
that too little of the total wealth of the nation is directed its way. An in- 
teresting change recently noted has been the suggestion that we do not 
need more engineers, that they are being hoarded in industrial firms and 
governmental departments, that they are not being wisely used, and that 
the problem is one of higher quality, not greater quantity. Could this be 
true of teaching? We think not, but these are provocative possibilities to be 
pondered. 

One index of genuine shortage is the number who leave teaching to 
enter other occupations. Another is that even when trained for teaching, 
many fail to enter upon the practice. A further and even more serious 
indication of a bona fide shortage may be noted in the fact that in order to 
obtain persons to fill teaching vacancies school districts have lowered stand- 
ards by providing emergency credentials for teaching in order that those 
with less than the standard four or five years of academic preparation may 
be permitted to enter and to hold teaching positions. Of all proposals to 
relieve the shortage of teachers this one of lowering standards is surely the 
most ill-advised and seriously detrimental. It is insidious, for it not only 
decreases rather than increases the supply, but it also voraciously eats away 
the idea that high standards of qualification for teaching are necessary if 
the quality of the educational enterprise is to be improved. Taken in 
isolation, a school which, unable to secure a qualified teacher with stand- 
ard preparation, resorts to employing one with substandard background 
may appear to have solved its problem. A substandard candidate may be 
able to control the class for the moment, and may in exceptional instances 
with self-study and additional training become qualified. However, the 
net effect upon the profession of lowering standards has been fully demon- 
strated. Teaching is downgraded in the eyes of the public and of those 
who are considering it for a career. Fewer and fewer elect to enter upon 
a program of training, since it is obvious that a post can be secured without 
pursuing a rigorous course of preparation which is required for regular 
certification. Furthermore, the implication is unmistakable that no special 
preparation is required. Even though serious questions, which must be 
answered, are being raised about the training now required of teachers, the 
idea that teaching requires no organized program of preparation in which 
the highest standards are maintained must be rejected. This solution to 
the teacher shortage which would open wide the doors to admit untrained 
persons is wholly unacceptable. 

The evidence is compelling that high schools would be materially 
strengthened—a need universally accepted—if larger numbers of superior 
youth wanted to enter upon careers of teaching in high school. With this 
end in view, what chief lines of action have been or might be proposed? 
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What are promising avenues of approach? The cause of the shortage of 
teachers lies deeply imbedded in the culture. No easy, simple solution 
apart from far-reaching cultural shifts may be anticipated. The problem 
requires continuous long-term attention along many fronts by numerous 
individuals and groups. The need is urgent. Action to produce substantial 
effects soon must be forthcoming. What lines of proposed advance appear 
most promising? Several stand out. 

The first and most widely suggested proposal is that economic reward 
must be substantially raised. Without this, little else is likely to matter. 
While recommendation and effort on this point are widespread, accom- 
plishments remain meager and sporadic. Valuable factual studies of the 
economic position of the teacher are available. There is ample documenta- 
tion that high school teachers are disadvantageously placed economically. 
If adequate salaries are to be paid, it becomes increasingly evident that a 
whole new approach to the financing of schools must be taken. The state 
and the federal governments need to take their place alongside local gov- 
ernments in financing schools, just as they have in other public services such 
as building roads and providing adequate defense and police protection. 
Sources of revenue and the method of their collection will need to undergo 
major alteration so that local general property taxes are brought into more 
appropriate relation to other types of tax revenue. The problem is not pri- 
marily one of beginning salaries for teachers, for these have become reason- 
ably competitive. It is rather one of the income of a high school teacher 
after he has been in the profession for five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years. 
In this regard, the pattern of discussion and public opinion is becoming 
clearer. An automatic raise across the board for everyone, irrespective of 
his contribution or quality of performance is not the solution. While mini- 
mums need to be guaranteed, pulling the whole scale up inch by inch for 
everyone will not suffice. Some workable provisions must be discovered by 
which those who are talented and who exercise industry and creativity can 
achieve a major break-through in their earnings and still remain as teachers 
in the classroom. The public is strongly of the mind that the system of 
reward now in effect is tied too much to the dead level of mediocrity. 
Greater differentials need to be provided and minimum salaries should be 
higher. Both the amounts of moneys and the manner of their distribuiton 
are in need of thoroughgoing scrutiny and likely of major revision. But 
money is not the whole solution, even though it is a basic problem. 

A second proposition advanced is that teaching in high school must be 
made more challenging and stimulating—less wearing and burdensome. 
This change is necessary, not just to attract good teachers, but even more 
in order to provide a suitable education for pupils. Teachers in high school 
today are weighed down with mountains of minutiae. Further, they have 
neither time, place, nor equipment for individual study, research, planning, 
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and conference with their colleagues, all of which are necessary to a 
thoughtful creative job of teaching. Few teachers have their own offices 
which are equipped with the tools of their trade. The “academic” teach- 
ers, with the exception of science, who are purported to be the heart of the 
program, are much less well off than are the shop, the home economics, and 
the physical education teachers. With schools becoming more overcrowd- 
ed, the fortunate few teachers often lose what little space they had. In 
addition to lack of space, teachers have little time. They are now fully 
scheduled for twenty-five or more hours per week with pupils in regular 
classes, far above the time of secondary school teachers elsewhere in the 
world. Beyond this, they are expected to devote substantial time—more 
than elsewhere in the world—to extracurricular activities. The typical high 
school teacher has little opportunity to discuss and to learn more about the 
field of knowledge he teaches, to keep refreshed in it by collaborating with 
those in the colleges and universities who are constantly pushing back into 
the frontiers of the subject. If he does have the opportunity, he has usually 
made it himself by crowding it into a brief summer term at his own ex- 
pense; and only infrequently in these situations is he really welcomed in 
the graduate department of his teaching subject. Fortunately, this condi- 
tion is altering, at least for some subjects, such as science and mathematics, 
where liberal summer fellowships are being provided by industry and gov- 
ernment. Much more thorough study should be made of what teachers 
need in order to keep alive and growing their interest in their work. If we 
would but listen to them, of this we would be certain: they need not more 
load, more supervisors over them, more bosses, all of which keep them at 
the bottom of the educational hierarchy. They need to be raised in the 
social structure, to be given assistants, rather than so-called assistance by 
administratively superior officials. In a hospital or medical clinic, the 
number of subprofessional assistants, technicians, and routine workers per 
fully qualified doctor is substantial. In a typical high school exactly the 
opposite ratio prevails: a few assistants in custodial capacity care for the 
building and grounds, a few clerical and stenographic assistants help 
mostly the administrators. The teacher is left almost entirely alone, to fend 
for himself, with little or no help to enable him to perform the difficult, de- 
manding, complex, and creative act of teaching. These conditions need to 
be substantially altered. 

Fortunately, a rising groundswell of discussion, even experimentation, 
for making better use of a teacher's talents may be detected. A notable 
example is that of the Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utili- 
zation of the Staff in the Secondary School of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals which was described in the October 1958 
issue of the Journal. But the surface has scarcely been scratched. 

Not only should a teacher's load be made more manageable, the teach- 
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ing situation should demand a higher degree of skill and competence, 
which would make it at once more challenging and stimulating. As now 
structured, a minimally trained beginning teacher confronts the same task 
as a master teacher with twenty years of experience. Indeed, the beginner 
may be handed a tougher assignment. Seniority has its rights! Apart from 
the gross inequity of this, if a teacher is to continue to grow, the teaching 
situation which he confronts ought to be more demanding as he gains ex- 
perience and maturity. Furthermore, it should be more demanding as it 
keeps pace with new developments in knowledge and with mass media and 
other methods of communicating knowledge. If teaching at its best re- 
quires a high degree of competence, then the situations in which teachers 
operate should be such that ones who are not well prepared will be unable 
to function properly. Too often today, schools become so over organized, 
teachers so hemmed in by regulations, inflexible class size, schedules, re- 
quired syllabuses and textbooks, and directives of all sorts, that a poorly 
qualified teacher appears to “get by” while creative ones stifle. 

The third, and final, suggested change often proposed is that to attract 
more and better persons into teaching, teaching must come to occupy a 
higher degree of status and prestige in the community as a whole. To ad- 
mit at once without question that this is so, and that the lack of status and 
prestige may result in a poor flow of good talent into teaching, does not 
prove that these factors can be attacked directly. High status and prestige 
are global social evaluations which result in part from high remuneration, 
performance of socially important and crucial tasks, and possession of a 
requisite high degree of skill and competence to perform in the occupa- 
tion. 

An increase in prestige and status will flow surely and fully only as the 
first and especially the second of this trilogy of remedies are effected. All 
fronts need to be advanced at once. But we incline strongly to the view 
that it is on the second that the most immediate, fundamental, and far- 
reaching action is needed. Here the initiative lies within the profession. 
Here is where we can and must act: by building and using a firmer scien- 
tific base upon which we erect our professional practice; by so organizing 
and conducting the educational enterprise that it becomes crystal clear to 
laymen everywhere that teaching is an extremely high level operation, that 
teachers are objective, professionally-minded, highly-skilled practitioners 
who consistently perform their services in a superior manner. These are the 
most promising lines of action along the teacher-shortage front. These are 
the hallmarks of lasting distinction that will in the long run build a teach- 
ing profession which is marked not by shortage, but by a long line of able, 
eager applicants knocking at the doors of entrance. 

R.N.B. 





HAVE YOU TRIED TELEVISION? 


BY FOSTER DAVIDOFF* 


Television started college this fall as a major tool for the teaching pro- 
fession. At Compton College in Compton, California, forty-eight classes 
which had previously been filmed on the college campus by instructors on 
the regular faculty were beamed to students enrolled in college credit 
courses. With this approach Compton College brought instructional tele- 
vision into the classroom as a major medium to help the teaching profession. 

Today the National Association of Educational Broadcasters lists 119 
colleges and universities which have some type of television facility. These 
systems range from the relatively simple and inexpensive types to the 
standard commercial image orthicon and color systems. Primarily they 
are used in laboratory classes and to assist in dental and medical schools. 
A great number of them are still in the experimental stage. Virtually all 
are involved in a live television approach. 

The nationwide interest in educational television has called attention 
to but has in no way pinpointed closed-circuit television as a way of solving 
instructional and financial problems within an institution itself. Many 
courses for credit have been broadcast beyond the confines of a campus. 
But virtually no institution has used closed-circuit television as a way in 
which to teach its students more effectively than it could have done with 
the traditional method. With this in mind Compton President Paul Martin 
conceived of an idea whereby the highly successful techniques of film en- 
richment would be combined with the commercially and academically 
proved values of television. In discussions with the author a procedure 
was developed through which instructors of the Compton College faculty 
would film entire courses which later would be used as part of the college 


* Dean of Administration, Compton College, Compton, California. 
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programs, emanating from a central distribution point and terminating in 
classrooms tied into the television chain. This enabled maximum flexi- 
bility in scheduling and assured consistently superior lectures. 

The COMPTON CONCEPT of instructional television has been able 
to do the following significant things: 


1. Bring into the classroom materials and experiences that are difficult 
for the live instructor to provide; 


. Bring to every student the advantages of front row seating in labora- 
tory demonstrations; 


. Bring to every student a one-to-one relationship with his instructor; 


. Enable the highly competent instructor to teach unlimited numbers 
of students; 


. Take the “pick and shovel” repetition out of teaching; 


. Enable increased enrollment at close-to-current costs; 
. Increase student interest in reading; 


. Enable the gifted student to move more rapidly and the slow stu- 
dent to reinforce learning; 


. Free the instructor for closer work with individual students; 
. Help relieve the current teacher shortage; 


. Enable maximum use of school facilities throughout the year, around 
the clock; 


. Apply technological advantages to education. 


Under the COMPTON CONCEPT the cost of implementing a television 
project is negligible. Compton is able to film a forty-eight lecture course 
at about $7,500. Once films are completed they become a capital invest- 
ment which can be re-used many times. Those lectures which require re- 
vision may be brought up-to-date without disturbing other lectures. Even 
sections within lectures may be changed without destroying the basic 
structure. Films once they «re completed are scheduled through a tele- 
vision film-chain which costs . »der $10,000. Television monitors, of which 
there are two in each room of jorty students, represent an investment of 
about $350 each. All courses which are filmed are filmed only in part, that 
major portion of the course which can be taught best through the careful 
preparation of lecture and demonstration material. The remaining portion 
is scheduled with live instructors as an integrated part of the course itself. 
All testing is done during the live portion of the course. 

Filming requires considerably more preparation than does preparation 
for a live class. The instructor must have a jam-packed lecture, one that 
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will sustain itself with information for the full period of time during which 
it is being viewed. This is one of the great advantages of the COMPTON 
CONCEPT. We all recognize that there is hardly an instructor anywhere, 
regardless of his degree of competency, who does not dissipate much of his 
lecture time by getting off the subject by moving into discussions that are 
not pertinent to the subject itself or to the educational process. The 
COMPTON CONCEPT gives no opportunity for distraction. Students are 
forced to concentrate upon material at hand. In many cases this is the 
first time in the entire academic career of a student that he has been re- 
quired to pay attention to what is going on in the room for a full period. 
If he does not he loses that portion of the lecture and it requires only a 
very few days before the student realizes that he must be alert because he 
cannot stop an instructor at will and ask him to repeat that which should 
not need repetition. 

In conjunction with every course Compton College instructors who 
are involved in the COMPTON CONCEPT write a course hook. This is 
more than an outline and more than a workbook. It is a complete and de- 
tailed résumé of the course, containing exercises that are tied to daily 
lectures and areas for note-taking that help the student organize his think- 
ing. Students taking courses under the televised project have been gratify- 
ing in their praise of the way in which course books help them to learn. 

Classrooms are all in one wing and a “circulating supervisor” moves 
from room to room to take roll, to ensure that there are no disciplinary 
problems, to be certain that sets are receiving properly. One of the in- 
teresting aspects of the entire program has been the use of the “circulating 
supervisor.” Many people schooled in the tradition of a person sitting in 
every room feel that even college students will not act as adults unless they 
are monitored constantly. College students at Compton College in tele- 
vision classes act in no way different than those who have teachers sitting 
in the class. Visitors who walk down the corridor, looking into classrooms 
where television classes are in session, are amazed to find that they can not 
determine that class in which a teacher is located and that class in which 
there is none. As a result of being relieved of the heavy load of teaching 
the same course hour after hour instructors have been able to spend their 
time working more closely with students, revising courses in order to keep 
them up-to-date, and doing other things that would be economically un- 
feasible under a routine type of program. It cannot be denied, and should 
not, that many faculty members look upon television as an ogre that will 
lead to unemployment, to brain-washing, to a star system on faculties, and 
to a way in which administrators and the general public can observe too 
closely how courses are conducted. Some faculty members on virtually 
every college campus on which television has been used have followed the 
same pattern of insecurity. As a result many administrators, particularly 
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in public institutions, have been reluctant to move into the area of tele- 
vision. If there is doubt as to the validity of the program itself there is 
justification for this fear. However, tests conducted in areas of experimen- 
tation like Pennsylvania State University, the Human Resources branch of 
the United States Army, the Iowa State University, New York City College, 
Hagerstown, and dozens of other large areas indicate beyond a question of 
doubt that television is a powerful medium available to the teaching pro- 
fession at a time when education is bordering upon an untenable position. 

To provide one teacher for every thirty-five or forty students is a virtual 
impossibility in view of predicted enrollments, increased costs, and short- 
ages of qualified teachers. The instrument exists for solving this problem 
and in the COMPTON CONCEPT there appears to be a satisfactory way 
of using it. It is only necessary now for administrators to lead the way. 


POOR READERS REPEAT SEVENTH GRADE 


Four thousand New York City students are repeating the seventh grade this fall 
because their reading is at the fourth-grade level or lower. They have been placed in 
special programs of individual remedial work. 

Dr. Joseph O. Loretan, associate superintendent in charge of the junior high school 
division, said that the new retention policy, part of a long-range effort to stiffen pro- 
motion and graduation requirements, is primarily aimed at students not working up to 
capacity. 

“By the end of the seventh grade,” Dr. Loretan said, “we have a right to be critical 
of children who are four years behind in reading.” He added that he hopes the tougher 
policy will result in improved reading habits on the part of other children who are 
reading below their ability level. 

Only one retention will be permitted during a youngster’s stay in junior high school. 
For the past three years, New York’s elementary schools have refused to promote stu- 
dents who are two or more years behind in reading. 


—Guidance Newsletter, October 1958 


ANNOUNCING THE HELEN HEFFERNAN SCHOLARSHIP 


A gift of one thousand dollars ($1,000) and a loan without interest of one thousand 
dollars ($1,000). 
Applicants must devote one year to graduate study and subsequently seek employ- 
ment in supervision. 
Applicants to be received by February 15, 1959. 
Write for application forms to: 
Grace E. Martin 
San Luis Obispo County Schools 
2156 Sierra Way, San Luis Obispo, California 





A PRAGMATIC APPROACH TO THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


BY W. K. MORGAN® 


The attention presently given the mentally retarded in secondary public 
schools is, though belated, more than justified. Being late in coming, its 
focus should be the more sharply defined upon arrival. Such, unfortunately, 
has not been the case. Serious problems such as continuity from elementary 
grades to high school, special academic standards, social and scholastic in- 
tegration, minimization of stigmatic attitudes of other students and teach- 
ers, have been unanticipated. More seriously, an inclusive perspective 
toward the retarded individual—a philosophy, if you will—becomes more 
conspicuous by its obvious absence. 

Curriculum and programing for high school retarded pupils appears to 
be directionless and disorganized, particularly at those levels from which 
direction and organization should originate. That it is so may be because 
no clear theory or philosophy has been established or agreed upon to guide 
the planning. The situation exists, in part, because attitudes toward the 
retarded pupils have sprung more from sentimentality than from prag- 
matic utilitarianism. That is to say, these attitudes surround exclusively the 
child and his problem, evading the potential problem society will face when 
he matures. The verses may be different, but the chorus is always the 
same: “He is not a problem child, only a child with problems.” The most 
grievous consequence of these attitudes has been to over-simplify the con- 
dition of retardation into a complex disproportionate to the actual problem. 
The responsibility of the public schools is to educate, not psychoanalyze, 
to discipline, not amuse, to develop the student and his character, not toler- 
ate his idiosyncrasies and limitations. 


* Director of Special Studies, Lynwood (California) High School. 
10 
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Keeping in mind that a philosophy, not teaching technique, is being 
discussed, three attitudes characterize current points of view regarding 
the education of retarded pupils: 

1, Simply place them in a convenient and equipped location where 
they may spend the necessary time demanded by State requirements for 
graduation. 

2. Give them individual instruction and an environment which will 
help and encourage growth where possible, and entertain or keep busy 
where growth has apparently been accepted as next to impossible. 

3. Assume that “retarded” means only “slower” or “delayed,” and thence 
take for granted that these students can learn something, and insist that 
they do. 

The first attitude can be summarily dismissed—it makes little sense. It 
results in pupils being entertained but not educated. As shallow and ir- 
reverent as this may sound, some of the available material and current 
practices related to the slow learners actually boils down to little more 
than this. More important, such an attitude appears to be that held by 
the majority of teachers in other departments. The problem is to convince 
teaching staffs in general how little sense it makes. 

At first glance, the second attitude might be taken seriously. But it is 
deceptive. This is the attitude that tends to gloss over, or elaborate the 
simple fact that a child is born simple minded, or stupid, or slow of wit, 
insisting that he is “suffering from mental retardation,” or “exceptional,” 
or “insecure,” or “quite confused,” or whatever, or all of them. Stripped of 
sentimentality, nonessential definitions, and psychological apologia, this 
attitude can be interpreted as a kind of unconscious rejection and restricts 
the instructor nearly as much as the first attitude. This is basically because 
it is half negative and half positive. It spells out neither success nor fail- 
ure. Its presupposition is “If”: if the student can and wants to learn, so be 
it; if he does not, don’t push him, amuse him, find a responsive spark, make 
him feel wanted. This attitude concerns itself more with the psycho-dy- 
namics of the individual than his learning. And as obviously desirable as 
this may be, the high school is neither prepared nor equipped to analyze 
and reorient the psychodynamic properties of any of its students, much 
less those who are retarded. It is, however, adequately prepared and 
equipped to guide and direct their learning. It seems sane and practical 
to consider that if exhaustive tests indicate the desirability of entering 
these students upon a high school program, in a high school environment, 
there should be no “If.” 

Furthermore, though it is probably the most popular of the three, this 
second attitude is insidious. More and more there is evidence that slower 
learning is being equated with easy learning—regardless of what the latter 
may be called. Materials, speeches, institutes, bulletins, all corroborate the 
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fact. It is scarcely necessary to point to the numberless quotations and 
opinions from educational circles and periodicals which indicate that per- 
missive and easy methods of educating practiced in the last three decades 
are now being found embarrassingly wanting. It would be illogical to claim 
that because instruction is necessarily conducted more slowly, educational 
methods and principles should consequently be less rigorous and demand- 
ing. The quality should not be less, only the quantity. Discipline should 
not be less exacting, patience should only be greater. 

If the perspective is maintained which permits the imagination to see 
these same mentally retarded people at the age of twenty-five, thirty-five, 
forty-five, and older, it may logically be argued that the third attitude is 
neither callous nor unrealistic. It may, in fact, be imperative. Candid con- 
siderations support the argument; they involve perspective, competition, 
and discipline. 

The mentally slow do not “suffer” from retardation, as one enthusiastic 
and sentimental authority claimed. Society does. His actual suffering is 
minimal and spasmodic, if any. Therefore, public education has a large 
measure of responsibility to the society into which these individuals are 
going to be thrust upon graduation. It is essential constantly to maintain 
a perspective which includes the home, its community, and the measurable 
potential of the child related to both. Needless to say, potential encom- 
passes the entire spectrum of social intercourse and behavior. 


Pressure of any kind is discouraged by most authorities. Frequent ex- 


”? 


pressions describing the slow learner are, “can’t compete,” “the contest idea 
should be avoided.” It is true, of course, that competition with normal 
students results in resignation, apathy, futility, giving up. Does competi- 
tion at his own level thereby do the same? Life after high school will re- 
peatedly confront mentally retarded pupils with competition of one kind 
or another, as it does everyone. It may, therefore, be important for them to 
know how to compete successfully with the resources they have. Positive 
association and experience with pressure, rather than negative, is more apt 
to yield productivity, instead of apathy and resignation. Special classes, 
obviously, offer this advantage. 

Discipline’s greatest weakness is that it has become synonymous with 
punishment. The word discipline, of course, shares the same root as the 
word disciple. By definition it means, among other things, training which 
molds, corrects, strengthens, or perfects. This sort of discipline is not ex- 
acting to the degree of inflexibility; it is the servant, not the master of learn- 
ing. It encourages the use of imagination while it insists on orderly learn- 
ing of ideas and facts. It does not punish; it rewards. Thus discipline of 
this kind will permit slower high school students to release their resources 
more profitably now, and when they are older. In a report distributed by 
the California State Department of Education, a list was presented of 
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documented reasons why retarded students lost jobs that had been secured 
after graduation.' The list adds strength to the above idea: 


Inability to get along with other people 
Tardiness 

Unexplained absence 

Lack of grooming and poor personal hygiene 
Flippant attitude 

Uncivil about pay deductions 

Lack of cooperation 

Failure to obey rules 

Couldn't read directions 

Slow and deliberate, unable to establish work rhythm required 
Poor eye-hand coordinatior 


Precluding physical disability, every one of these is a result of the absence 
of the real meanings and implications of discipline. 

The three considerations—perspective, competition, and discipline—ap- 
pear to have sufficient merit to support the third attitude and approach: 
assume that mentally retarded students can learn, and insist that they do. 

Realistic goals and actual academic standards will have to be drawn up, 
and a system of grading established. Such standards, at a comprehensible 
level of attainment, and gently held fast, will stimulate effort. They would 
also present tangible evidence to both student and observer of accomplish- 
ment in the same utilitarian terms shared by other students. 

At the rate retarded classes are growing, there is very little else that 
can be done! Even in smaller classes, the advantage of personal attention, 
ideal as it may be, is a fallacious argument. It is impossible to give each 
child the individual attention his condition or circumstances may warrant, 
in spite of the possibility presumed by the theory of small classes. 

The greatest mistake that can be made, is to come to the students of 
limited mental capacities with a pre-formed structure and evaluation of 
their characteristics. Those with objective and sympathetic understanding 
should bear in mind that these pupils will contribute little to the world in 
which they live. At the very best, it may be possible to train them so that 
their social and economic liabilities will not be greater than the assets de- 
veloped by the disciplines of a realistic philosophy. 


1 From a report by Flora M. Daly, Consultant in Education of the Mentally Re- 
tarded, given at San Francisco State College, December 10, 1955. 





OPEN THE DOOR TO EFFICIENCY 
IN HIGH SCHOOL DRIVER TRAINING 


BY RICHARD KAYWOOD* and LOUIS |. BERNOFF+ 


In the decade following World War II, Driver Education and Driver 
Training were introduced into the secondary schools of California at an 
unprecedented rate. Spurred on by public concern over ever mounting 
traffic fatalities, the legislature, recognizing that this problem must be at- 
tacked through education of beginning drivers, enacted a law requiring 
every student to complete a course in Driver Education as a condition for 
graduation in public secondary schools. Since the passage of a subsequent 
bill, known as the Stanley Act of 1953, providing financial support to the 
schools for behind-the-wheel training, more and more schools have ex- 
panded their curriculums to include this additional phase of the program. 

The State Department of Education recently reported that during the 
1955-56 school year, 334 out of 509 secondary schools offered at least a 
minimum course of Driver Training to almost 52,000 students.! This num- 
ber will undoubtedly continue to increase rapidly as a result of the new 
financial assistance law which authorizes State reimbursement to school 
districts for 100 per cent of the cost of Driver Training, up to $35.00 per 
student. Schools which until heretofore could finance but one or two dual 
control cars can now provide behind-the-wheel instruction for all eligible 
students at little or no extra cost. 


* Driver Education and Training Instructor, Anaheim Union High School, Ana- 
heim, California. 

+ Driver Education and Training Instructor, Polytechnic High School, Los An- 
geles City Schools. 

1 Frank B. Lindsay, Chief, Bureau of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education. “Current Data Concerning Instruction in Driver Education and Driver 
Training.” October 4, 1956. 
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Efficiency in High School Driver Training 


EFFICIENCY STARTS WITH DUAL CONTROL CARS 


Regardless of the source of funds for Driver Training, each administra- 
tor attempts to improve the quality of learning and to stretch maximum 
value from each dollar in the budget. Yet, efficiency in Driver Training 
programs throughout the State seems to show considerable variation, as 
indicated in a recent survey of Driver Training programs in 185 California 
Secondary schools.’ 

For example, among 75 high schools using only one dual control car in 
their programs, the number of students trained in one year (1956-57) 
ranged from 54 to 200, with a median of 140. The normal maximum num- 
ber of students possible for one car in a school year is 180, based on a six- 
period day and six class hours behind-the-wheel course of instruction. 
This would exclude after-school instruction. 

Among 52 two-car schools, the number of students trained in one school 
year varied from 130 to 388, with a median of 280. The normal maximum 
for a two-car program is 360 students per year. 

Nineteen three-car schools indicated a range of 160 to 570 students 
trained in one year, while five four-car schools reported that 230 to 650 
students were taught to drive. The medians in the last two instances were 
400 and 457 respectively, while the normal maximum numbers possible for 
three-car and four-car programs are 540 and 720 respectively. 

Disregarding for the moment those few schools which do not maintain 
a sufficiently high enrollment to utilize even one dual control car to maxi- 
mum capacity, an analysis of the survey returns revealed that many Driver 
Training programs in California appear to be operating well below average 
capacity, to say nothing of near-maximum or optimum capacity. Some 
schools with one dual control car are able to teach as many students to drive 
as other schools using two or even three cars; likewise, schools with two 
cars reported teaching more students than many with three or four cars. 
It seems, therefore, that much room exists for increased efficiency in the 
use of dual control cars. Fixed costs in maintaining and operating these 
cars tend to inflate the per-unit cost of instruction when cars remain idle 
during part of the day. Regardless of whether cars are purchased, leased, 
or obtained by the school through “free” loans, they represent a financial 
waste for every hour of the school day that they are not used for driver in- 
struction. 

These variations in the use of dual control cars are prevalent among 
high schools of all sizes, including even the very smallest. Normally a 
school with a tenth-grade enrollment of less than 150 students does not 


2 Richard Kaywood, “Driver Training Survey of California Secondary Schools.” 
Published by the author, Anaheim Union High School, Anaheim, California. Septem- 
ber 2, 1957. 
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offer Driver Training. Even though some of the smaller schools which re- 
ported using one dual control car managed to provide instruction for most 
of their eligible students, there are more than a few that could operate 
more extensive programs wtih the same equipment at very little additional 
cost. 


PRACTICE WHAT YOU PREACH 


When considering the basic function of our public schools, perhaps 
more important than financial efficiency is instructional efficiency. In the 
areas of Driver Education and Driver Training where the development of 
proper attitudes and the formation of correct driving habit patterns are the 
main, though admittedly difficult to attain, goals of the program, it should 
be incumbent upon administrators and teachers to apply the most effective 
techniques available. Many educators agree that one of the simplest, and 
one of the best, teaching methods is “teaching by example.” Attitudes are 
more readily “caught” than taught. Who can deny that the example set in 
the dual control car can have considerable influence on the understanding 
and subsequent behavior of teen-age students? 

Assuming that instruction is reasonably competent—although a study of 
the rapid turnover among Driver Training personnel might cast some doubt 
regarding the interest or ability of teachers assigned to this course—one 
wonders why dual control cars used in California Driver Training pro- 
grams are not equipped with adequate and up-to-date safety devices. It 
is even more inexplicable when one discovers that many of these cars do 
not even meet the minimum State requirements with respect to equipment, 
and consequently should disqualify the district from receiving State aid 
under the provisions of the 1953 Stanley Act. 

Article 18, Section 177(h) of Title 5, implementing this Act, specifically 
requires that “Fire extinguishers, first-aid kits, safety flares and/or reflec- 
tors . . . shall be carried and accessible in every automobile used in driver 
training.” Yet of the 340 dual control cars reported by 185 California sec- 
ondary schools, 263, or 77 per cent carried fire extinguishers, 276, or 81 per 
cent, first-aid kits, and 57, or 17 per cent, safety flares or reflectors. Aside 
from legal considerations, what impression does this make on instructors 
who guide the development of student skills, understandings, and attitudes, 
and consequently, the influence of these instructors on students riding in 
those cars? 

Other safety features have recently received wide attention as a result 
of automobile crash injury research conducted at Cornell University Medi- 
cal College. With few exceptions, traffic safety experts agree on the value 
of seat belts and padded dash boards as a positive means of minimizing the 
severity of injuries received in traffic collisions. One Los Angeles instructor 
and two of his students probably avoided death or serious injury as a 
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result of wearing seat belts when their dual control car was demolished in 
a collision this year. Many other instructors could undoubtedly cite cases 
of minor bruises to students and to themselves when their cars were brought 
to panic stops in the course of instruction. For one reason or another only 
124, or 37 per cent, of the 340 cars used in Driver Training programs last 
year were equipped with seat belts, and only 86, or 25 per cent, with pad- 
ded dash boards. Administrators have a moral as well as legal responsi- 
bility to provide for the maximum safety of youth entrusted to their care. 
They also have the responsibility of providing the best instructional ma- 
terial available, particularly when such material would enable teachers to 
capitalize on the basic principle of teaching by example. How can we in- 
fluence young drivers to equip their own cars with safety equipment when 
most school authorities apparently do not install such equipment in Driver 
Training cars? ; 

Two other items of equipment which have received wide acclaim among 
Driver Training instructors as valuable devices for facilitating instruction, 
as well as for extending the margin of safety, are the extra, inside rear-view 
mirror and the split front seat. The additional mirror affords the instructor 
a view through the rear window without having to turn his head to the rear. 
This simple device, installed without difficulty at a very nominal cost, can 
do much to eliminate one major cause of anxiety among instructors. The 
other device, the split front seat, permits separate seat adjustments for both 
instructor and student; this enables the six-foot-six-inch instructor to ma- 
nipulate the dual controls in an emergency with his feet instead of with 
his knees when teaching a student five feet tall. It also permits the five-foot 
instructor to reach the dual controls effectively when instructing a six-foot 
student. Although more costly than the extra inside rear-view mirror, a 
split seat could represent the difference between a dangerous collision and 
a “close call,” as well as help ease the mental strain under which many in- 
structors work so much of the time. As yet only twelve, or less than 4 per 
cent, of the 340 dual control cars reported in the survey were equipped with 
split front seats. The number will probably grow as more districts recog- 
nize the advisability of purchasing their own dual control cars and equip- 
ping them properly. 


LOOK FOR BETTER WAYS 


One other factor, related to efficiency, which frequently may not come 
to the attention of administrators, involves the need for continuous experi- 
mentation in teaching techniques, organization of classes, and administra- 
tion of programs in order to discover more effective methods of reaching the 
goals of Driver Education and Driver Training. In spite of the stimulus 
which should have been provided by the Stanley Act, it is regrettable that 
recommended minimum standards appear to have become generally ac- 
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cepted as maximum or optimum standards for many school districts. Fur- 
ther, districts seem to be reluctant to attempt new and different ways of 
teaching teen-agers to drive on today’s complex and ever-changing high- 
ways for fear of disqualifying themselves for reimbursement under the 
terms of the law. Any deviation from the standard might prove costly 
to the district. 

In an area as new to public education and as vital to modern society 
as Traffic Safety and Driver Education, experimentation in methods is 
indispensable. Consider, for example, the tremendous vistas opened up 
by the Aetna Drivotrainer, a classroom teaching device and simulator 
which permits as many as fifteen students at one time to “drive” while 
watching motion pictures. Although basic research on the Drivotrainer 
has been accepted by educators, administrators, and the insurance indus- 
try, its very introduction into the program raises many more questions 
than it answers. We need to know the optimum number of students that 
can be taught at one time in the Drivotrainer. What constitutes the mini- 
mum and optimum number of hours of instruction in this device? Are 
new criteria for evaluating the results of Driver Education and Training 
now required? Can comparable results be obtained at less cost by sim- 
plifying the Drivotrainer and eliminating some of the more intricate 
mechanisms? 

Problems of a similar nature confront every teacher of Driver Educa- 
tion and Driver Training and, consequently, should be of concern to ad- 
ministrators. It would be a significant contribution to educational prog- 
ress if the State Department of Education were to encourage attempts 
to discover better methods of teaching driving and administering the 
program, either by offering grants or subsidies for research, or simply by 
permitting such studies to take place without jeopardizing the school’s 
position with respect to financial assistance. With this kind of support, 
principals and superintendents might well consider, and be expected to 
explore, every avenue in the search for new methods and procedures to 
improve instruction. Such experimentation is essential to continued effi- 
ciency and progress in Driver Education and Driver Training. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, here are three positive administrative approaches to pro- 
mote efficiency in Driver Training: 1. Utilize dual control training cars 
to maximum capacity. 2. Install adequate and up-to-date safety devices 
in all dual control cars. 3. Provide for controlled experimentation at the 
local high school level to discover more efficient methods of instruction 
and administration. Upon these three will largely depend the oy 
factor in high school Driver Instruction. 





HIGH SCHOOL GROUND DUTY 


BY H. C. UHLS* 


So you have been assigned ground duty? What does one do? Just look 
after the students and see that none of them get hurt? Work hard to see 
that they are all having a good time? 

There is more to the assignment than this, but don’t let the job bother 
you. Believe it or not, you might eventually enjoy it. Surely if you do a 
good job you will suddenly realize that you have made many friends and 
accomplished many of the satisfying objectives of the schoolteacher. 

Just how do you do a good job? Well, don’t be too eager. Don’t give 
the students the idea that you are really supervising. You would soon be 
known as a “snoopervisor.” Don’t peek around corners. Don’t look for 
trouble—it will more or less come to you. Move slowly. Stop and chat 
when the occasion is right. First do this with students you know, students 
whom you feel sure will talk to you. Realize that some of them think they 
will lose face if they are seen talking to a teacher on the grounds. Every 
effort should be made to break this feeling down. If too many students 
have a poor attitude on this point, it is a good indication that your student- 
teacher relationship is not good. Perhaps it is a condition that needs to 
be improved throughout the school. Don’t rush it. Remember, there are 
two types of counseling: the informal, such as in the halls, in the locker 
rooms, and on the grounds; and the formal, where there is a desk between 
student and teacher. There are times when the informal counseling exceeds 
the formal. We once heard a fine young coach discuss a military career 
with several boys in a locker room. The general rapport and informality 
were excellent. Strive for such goals. 

Never miss an opportunity to comment on any student’s temporary 


® Vice-principal, Mira Costa High School, Manhattan Beach, California. 
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physical impairment. A boy wearing a cast on a broken arm is a good 
example. How did he break it, and how long will he be wearing the cast? 
Any student who has had some tough luck appreciates your interest. Keep 
your inquiries short. Don’t gush. 

What steps should you take if there is real trouble on the grounds? Sup- 
pose you see a group gathered and you realize a fight is in progress. What 
to do? Exercise that first principle—don’t get in too big a hurry. Even if 
someone may be hurt badly before you get to the center, this usually is 
not the case. Occasionally some character who needs a good licking may 
be receiving it. We have seen fake fights staged just to see the ground 
keeper run. Students like to see the teacher get excited and start running. 
Most of them get a kick out of watching him lose a bit of dignity. Recently 
we observed a big campus laugh—a little chubby teacher chasing a girl 
across the campus for throwing a paper carton. His fat tummy was going 
from side to side, his glasses were bouncing on the end of his nose, and he 
lost ground every step. Suppose he had caught the girl. Then what? The 
rest of the year he was known as “the sprinter.” 

But what do you do when you get to the fight? Look in and see how it 
goes. If it is a good fight, you might say so, but stop it at all costs. Then 
send the two students to the office. Here is where the smart grounds keeper 
proves his smartness. Never go into causes in front of a group. Immediately 
after telling a wrongdoer to “go to the office,” walk away. It has a tendency 
to break up the group. Also, you have given a reasonable order, and if they 
do not obey, you will have pure disobedience on their part and according to 
our California Code, “disobedience is cause for suspension.” Most students 
know this. If you do not know their names, take other methods to find out. 
Don't stand in the group and argue. Don’t take them to the office and put 
on a big show. Never put your hands on the students. Let them go to the 
office under their own power. What goes on after they are in the office is 
another matter. You should be present to give an accurate account, if per- 
sons other than you are responsible for the final dispensation of the case. 

All grounds keepers will be involved with the smoking problem. School 
Code No. 16073 states, “smoking or having tobacco on school premises con- 
stitutes good cause for the suspension of a pupil. . . .” You know this 
regulation, and so do the students. A large amount of individual counseling 
on this matter has little use. It will help if your administration has a firm 
consistent policy on smoking. Let us hope that your administration keeps 
all informed as to this policy. When you are sure a student was smoking, 
don’t guess, see him smoking—send him to the office. Practice the same 
office-sending method as above. Don't stand around and argue. Send him 
in and go on your way. If the administration is not rugged about smoking, 
expect to be “smoked out.” 

Suppose you have another group that is getting out of line in a certain 
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area. They might be making unnecessary remarks to students or teachers, 
perhaps they are destroying or marring property. If there is a class in 
session (double lunch period), they might be disturbing classes or just 
making a general nuisance of themselves. What to do? When you are posi- 
tive of their misdeeds, consider relocating them for a definite period. You 
might place them in an area where you feel they will cause less trouble, 
such as near the entrance of the administration building. Areas where there 
is much teacher traffic should be considered as a relocating spot. If there 
is a habitual offender in the group and there are multiple lunch periods, 
change a ringleader or so into another lunch period. 

Every student in your school should walk your grounds free and un- 
molested. All schools have “bully boys” who believe that the best way to 
have “fun” is to give another student a rough time. This goes all the way 
from needless remarks to roughing and punching. 

We do not believe in too much use of student help when changing other 
students’ anti-social traits, but here is one place it will work. Suppose there 
is a boy on your campus who is a bit odd in appearance and actions but 
who causes no one any trouble. It is such a boy that is made to order for 
the “campus coyotes.” Recently Rocky Marciano said he “hated bullies.” 
Through a long period of observation we believe all good athletes hate 
bullies. When you are positive the coyotes are guilty, consider the follow- 
ing. Solicit the aid of some of your big top athletes through their sponsors 
and work out something like this. Determine the time and place where the 
coyotes are operating, station several of your athletes near and tell them 
to see that it stops. Tell them not to get “physical.” We have found this a 
near perfect method. In fact a relationship between the strong and the 
weak can be built up and last for some time. Through it all, remember that 
you are trying to keep students out of trouble; tell them so when the time is 
right. 

One last point. We do not believe in offering a lot of activities during 
a short lunch period. Music? Yes. Popular sensible records played over an 
adequate public address system helps a great deal. A long time ago we 
heard someone ask an old experienced superintendent what students should 
do during their lunch period. His answer was, “Eat a good lunch with good 
friends.” We think he had something. 


Remember: 
Take it easy 
Take it slow 
If you can make friends 
You can make a ground keeping job go. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


The Plumas Unified School District has inaugurated a five-year plan 
for junior-senior high school curriculum development and review. One 
major area of emphasis will be undertaken each year. During 1957-58 the 
district took a good look at the science program, re-writing and revising 
science courses of study. A study of mathematics is now well on the way, 
and plans are being developed for a survey of the arts in 1959-60. The year 
of concentration involves consultants, principals, teachers in many meet- 
ings, but the effort is well worth while, according to Superintendent R. R. 
Lichty. 


Students at Lodi Union High School who want to take part in plays, 
hold office, or participate in the athletic program, must meet certain aca- 
demic requirements before being allowed to take part in the activity of 
their choice. 

To be in a play the student, before trying out for a part, must have a 
scholarship card signed by all his teachers. The hopeful actor must have 
a “C” average or higher, with no grade lower than “D.” 

In order to run for class office, the prospective candidates must have at 
least one “B” and no grade below “C” for the previous semester. Student 
body officers must have at least two “B” grades, with no grade lower 
than “C.” 

The athlete in order to compete must show no “F” grades for the se- 
mester preceding the one in which he wishes to engage in a sport. 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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Class and student body officers who fail to maintain their grade re- 
quirements are required to resign at the end of the semester. 


Students at Trona High School were recently awarded a “No-Bell Prize” 
for outstanding and meritorious cooperation during a period of time when 
the school’s bell system was out of order. Also at Trona, a “gimmick” used 
by students to keep their campus clean is known as “White or Black Flag 
Day.” It works in this way: 


1. Students have a Snack Period (from 10:05 to 10:20) during which 
time they play records on the public address system and operate a 
Snack Shack. (Faculty members alleviate the nicotine and caffein 
shakes at the same time. ) 


. The campus is graded by student committees each day. They re- 
port condition of the campus to the High School office as either 
“white” or “black.” This is printed in the school bulletin which is 
read in each class first period of the day. 


. If the campus is white, records are played and food is sold in the 
students’ profit-making Snack Shack. 


4. If campus is black, no music—no food. 


Friday mornings are eagerly awaited by students as the Cadet Corps 


raises the colors for, at a point half way up the flagpole, there appears either 
a black or a white flag. 


A new section has recently been added to the Kern County Union High 
School and Junior College District Administrative Code, dealing with Pupil 
Control. The section is presented below. Procedures for implementing the 
new policy are extremely interesting, but too extensive to reproduce here. 
A letter to the District Office might obtain a copy. 


Kern County Union High School and Junior College District—“New Sec- 
tion for District Administrative Code.” August 25, 1958. 


SECTION IV—Pupil Control—High Schools 


76. Pupil Control Policy. (1) General Aims. The Board of Trustees of 
the Kern County Union High School and Junior College District in support 
of public education and the exercise of general supervision of the secondary 
schools of the District believes that the conduct of students attending the 
high schools must reflect the standards of good behavior demanded by so- 
ciety. As students mature they should move towards self-discipline in their 
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conduct and actions in the schools. Since public education has been fur- 
nished for the pupils by the people of this District, it becomes a privilege 
for students to have this opportunity of attending secondary schools. 


9 


-_. 


Students shall respect constituted authority. This shall include con- 
formance to state laws, board regulations, school regulations, and 
those provisions of civil law that apply to the conduct of juveniles or 
minors. 


Students shall observe high personal standards of decency, morality, 
honesty, and social relationships. Student conduct shall reflect con- 
sideration for the rights of others and they shall cooperate with all 
members of the school community. 


In addition to the development of attitudes of good citizenship, the 
first responsibility of the schools is to provide the rules necessary for 
conducting the educational program. Students who have the inher- 
ent abilities to succeed in their studies and who should obtain satis- 
factory grades are obligated to take advantage of opportunities af- 
forded by the schools. 


Present school law and local District regulations provide for areas 

of administrative responsibility to conduct the affairs of the schools. 

Each school is obligated to develop policies of behavior that en- 

courage good learning situations. 

a) School probation, suspension, recommendations for expulsion, 
and other control measures are obligations of the administration 
of each school. 


b) The Board may expel pupils for failure to follow rules and regu- 
lations of the school when other means of correction fail to bring 
about proper results. 


School administrators shall develop specific procedures to apply in 
the treatment of these students. 


77. Pupil Control—Behavior. (1) In order to operate effective school 
programs, all school personnel shall be responsible for the proper conduct 
of pupils in the schools, and principals shall have the right to administer 
suitable and proper corrective measures for misconduct. 


2. 


Recognized specific acts of misconduct are as follows: truancy, im- 
morality, profanity, defacing or destroying school property, inciting 
racial tension, and other similar acts judged to be detrimental to the 
welfare of the school. 


1 Administrative Code, Rules and Regulations of the Board of Trustees, Kern 
County Union High School and Junior College District. 
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a) Smoking. High school pupils shall not smoke on or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the school grounds. Immediate vicinity shall 
be defined by each high school administration. 


b) Initiations. Initiations which involve excessive “dressing up,” or 
behavior that disturbs classes or results in actions that are of- 
fensive to the school or to the initiate shall not be allowed. 

c) Hazing. Hazing shall not be tolerated in the schools of the Dis- 
trict. 


. The school is required by law to certify that pupils be of good char- 
acter and citizenship in order to graduate. 


a) “The State Board of Education requires that pupils be of good 
character and citizenship in order to graduate. Good citizenship 
is based on the action of the pupil to attend school punctually 
and regularly; conform to the regulations of the school; obey 
promptly all directions of his teacher and others in authority; 
observe good order and propriety of deportment; be diligent in 
study; respectful to his teachers and others in authority; kind and 
obliging to school mates; and refrain entirely from the use of 
profane and vulgar language.”* 


Student conduct in the community that reflects adversely on the 
schools and their programs, curricular or extracurricular, shall be 


recognized by school authorities and suitable corrective measures 
administered. 


a) Information on conduct of students should be acquired through 
law enforcement agencies or through voluntary admission. 


78. Pupil Control—Academic Achievement. (1) In promoting educa- 
tional opportunity and increasing the chances for students to succeed in 
school by removing those who serve as “bad examples” since they are dis- 
ruptive of the regular school program, habitual failures may be suspended 
or expelled from school.* 


2. Students who fail (receive a grade of F) in three or more subjects 
or in 50 per cent of the assigned program at the close of one semester 
of school may be classified as a habitual failure. 


2 Administrative Code, Rules and Regulations of the Board of Trustees, Kern 
County Union High School and Junior College District. Section 76. 
8 County Counsel’s Opinion, County of Kern, May 7, 1958. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS—EDUCATION FOR 
THE SPACE AGE 


BY GLENN I. NEWHOUSE* 


Today when so many things in this world are rapidly changing it is 
appropriate, in fact imperative, that all phases of education be continually 
evaluated. There is neither time nor money to continue subject areas in the 
public schools solely because of sentiment or tradition. This is a time of 
shortages, shortages of skilled mechanics, technicians, engineers, scientists 
of many kinds, top business executives, teachers, and others too numerous 
to mention. There is also a lack of time in which to correct or overcome 
these shortages before we face a possible threat to our existence as a nation 
of free people. 

The schools are the major factor in the solution of this long list of short- 
ages. It is then of the utmost urgency and importance that a critical assess- 
ment of our entire educational program be made. There is extensive com- 
petition for the student's time. Leaders of various disciplines in the educa- 
tional family are battling for the able student. Loud voices are demanding 
the removal of fads and frills, demanding more foreign language, more 
social studies, more academic solids for everyone. It is my intention to 
survey the composition of that area of general education known as indus- 
trial arts. 

Dr. Roy E. Simpson, California Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has said, “Industrial arts education is an integral part of the educational 
program in the public elementary and secondary schools of California. The 
increasing complexity of our modern technological society and the increas- 


* Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Oakland Public Schools, and Journal Consultant 
Editor. This article replaces the monthly feature “Current Events and Materials” which 
for January was to have been devoted to the field of industrial arts. 
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ing amount of mechanization encountered in almost every phase of daily 
living make industrial arts experiences essential for all youth.” 

In the early twentieth century, industrial arts education began the tran- 
sition from manual training. Its greatest period of growth came with the 
development of the junior high school movement, and industrial arts has 
been a vital part of the American educational program ever since. When- 
ever adequate teachers are available, industrial arts is a popular curriculum 
area, strongly supported by students, parents, and school personnel. It 
holds an important place in the educational pattern of America. 

Industrial arts must pass the test, as must every other curricular area, by 
proving of vital value to education by providing for the needs, interests, and 
abilities of youth. The philosophy must be re-examined and procedures 
must be adopted to promote the maximum progress toward the major ob- 
jectives selected. It will be well to begin with a definition. What is in- 
dustrial arts? 

Dr. Heber A. Sotzin? says, “Industrial arts is a phase of general educa- 
tion concerned with satisfying man’s innate desire to construct projects 
with tools and materials. The learnings come through the pupil’s experi- 
ences with industrial processes, tools, and materials, and through his study 
of the various conditions of life. It is a curriculum area rather than a sub- 
ject or course, being comparable in this respect to the areas which comprise 
social studies, health activities, language studies, or the fine arts.” 

In the United States, industry is basic to our way of life. One hundred 
years ago the organization of our society was very much simpler than it is 
today. People lived largely in rural communities and on farms. Young 
people could watch the blacksmiths and other tradesmen performing their 
jobs, and in many cases the youth did actual farm work. It was not very 
difficult at this time to understand the operation of the economy, and for 
youth to find its place in it. 

Today, with the increasing complexity of our technological society, with 
the movement of manufacturing from the home to the factory, and with 
the rapid development in mechanization and specialization found in nearly 
every part of our daily life, youth faces a challenge to understand this 
technical age. Education faces a problem in helping to prepare youth for 
a modern world. This challenge has been accepted by the industrial arts, 
which provide youth with experiences in studying the materials, processes, 
products, and occupations of industry. 

Fundamentally, the industrial arts are a study of industry. The contri- 
butions of the industrial arts in the program of general education are to 


1 Guide for Industrial Arts Education in California, revised edition, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 1958. 
2 Head of the Industrial Arts Department, San Jose State College. 
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make it possible for individuals to understand and to cope more intelli- 
gently with the broad areas of industry and technology. The primary con- 
sideration in the industrial arts program is that it should relate to a develop- 
ment of an understanding of the dominant element of our culture, namely 
industry. This is accomplished through supervised problem-solving ex- 
periences in planning, investigating, experimenting, exploring, construct- 
ing, testing, and evaluating the materials, processes, products, and occupa- 
tions of industry. Interpreting industry, discovering individual interests 
and abilities, and helping individuals to further their interests, and to make 
full use of their abilities, are responsibilities met through the industrial arts 
program. This is an instructional program which is an essential part of the 
total program of education offered by the public schools. 

Dr. Kenneth F. Perry® says, “The industrial arts play a companion role 
to science in the education of young people. The industrial arts class should 
be a place where students apply the principles of mathematics and science 
in the construction of projects.” 

Some authorities say that fewer than 3 per cent of our population are 
capable of abstract thinking. The remaining 97 per cent profit by use of 
concrete examples and from “learning by doing.” This latter group is the 
one that will profit most from industrial arts experiences. 

Rousseau clearly expressed his idea when he said, “Emile will learn 
more by one hour of manual labor than he will retain from a whole day of 
verbal instructions.” 

Comenius, evidently was aware of the above fact, when in the seven- 
teenth century he wrote: “Words should be taught and learned only in 
association with things.” 

Froebel, Pestalozzi, Dewey, Bonzer, Prosser, and many others have 
advocated the practical approach of learning by doing. It is imperative 
that the educational method that proves most effective should be utilized 
to the fullest. 

One of the advantages of industrial arts learning is that evaluation can 
be made by observation; for example, a student’s honesty, cooperation, and 
respect for other's rights can be observed through his behavior in the shop. 
Knowledge is put to practical use. When a student has opportunities to 
use his knowledge in many practical situations, he is more likely to be able 
to adapt his learning to new situations and more likely to retain what he 
has learned. The industrial arts are important in contributing to a balanced 
and well-rounded education. 

Many administrators feel that one of the great values of industrial arts 
is the ability of this program to adapt to the needs of students, who are not 


8 Past president of the American Industrial Arts Association and chairman of the 
Arts Division, Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado. 
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ready for, or who have made a poor adjustment to academic classes. Some 
of these young people have been kept in school by their interest in shop 
and have learned gradually to adjust to academic classes when they dis- 
covered through their industrial arts work that reading, spelling, measur- 
ing, mathematics, and science really have a meaningful practical use. Be- 
cause of its success with those who are unsuccessful in academic classes, in- 
dustrial arts are often thought of as a low intelligence area. However, many 
of these “unsuccessful” students are under-achievers, rather than possessed 
of low intelligence. 

Alert administrators, encouraged by a display of resourcefulness and 
hard work by the industrial arts teacher, are offering him a new challenge, 
that of sending gifted or above-average students into “educational orbit.” 
A program of this kind should be conducted in a much different manner 
than a conventional class program. Learning takes place much faster, the 
limits of study and research are limited only by the ability of the student, 
teacher, and the resources available to them. The cooperation of teachers 
of science and mathematics with experts from business and industry offers 
a challenging future for schools. 

Industrial arts educators are proud that they have often been able to 
help children who have been unable to succeed in the more formal or aca- 
demic studies of the school. However, some enlightened educators have 
realized the ability of this program to meet individual differences and have 
encouraged average and above-average students to take work in the shops. 
These programs offer great promise in the future. 

Several experiments with “above-average” classes have proved stimu- 
lating to students and teacher alike. A machine-metal program conducted 
last semester by Irvin Colt, at Castlemont High in Oakland, was particu- 
larly successful. Students were selected from those college preparatory 
pre-engineering and pre-science students who responded to this class of- 
fering. The related material and general information covered by this class, 
in addition to the manipulative shop work, indicates the advantages of 
grouping for these able students. While contests are not the best measure 
of a student’s accomplishments, they do offer a positive type of evaluation. 
Twenty-four of the more successful students completing the seventh grade 
drawing and woodworking classes, taught by Irving Schoenfeld at Clare- 
mont Junior High School in Oakland, were selected for a special class in 
woodwork, taught by Everett Tranberg. Eleven members of this one class 
received recognition for outstanding workmanship in competition with 
more than five thousand entries from over the United States in the Ford 
Industrial Arts Awards. In addition, achievement in the related and gen- 
eral information, such as arithmetic, science, conservation, by these stu- 
dents was far above average. 

Students selected from the auto shop classes by competitive theory and 
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performance tests have made amazing records for the last three years in 
the annual Plymouth Auto Trouble Shooting Contest, held for the Oakland 
and East Bay schools. Students are required to diagnose and repair from 
eight to thirteen malfunctions placed in these new automobiles by auto- 
motive engineers. These are examples of current activities from only one 
small segment of the State and give substance to the statement made here, 
that the better student should have industrial arts experiences, not only 
for his own benefit, but for the future benefit of our nation. 


All boys should be enrolled in industrial arts classes in both the seventh 
and eighth grades, since most college preparatory students will not have 
time for electives after these grades. It is important that all boys have these 
experiences since we cannot afford to have members of our society un- 
familiar with, or unappreciative of, the operation of our technical civiliza- 
tion. To make an orderly exploratory presentation of mechanical drawing, 
woodwork, electricity, and general metals, the bare minimum of the areas 
necessary, and have any substance that would be of value to youth, two 
years of daily classes are required. 

In an effort to ascertain the convictions of others on this point, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to a number of leaders in industrial arts in California in 
October 1958. A sampling of the responses to the first question—WHY 
SHOULD INDUSTRIAL ARTS BE REQUIRED IN THE SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES?-—is as follows: 


1. “Boys at this age desire to work with hand and power tools. They 
like to construct and create. We live in an age of technology. How 
can we understand this age—at least in part—unless we have some 
knowledge and experience with technology.” 


“We know that one of youths’ problems is that of occupational in- 
formation and guidance. On this level the industrial arts program 
provides occupational information, tryout experiences, and the 
study of industrial processes which should help the student in 
choosing his occupational field.” 


“This is an industrial age in which we live—an acquaintance with 
the world’s goods around us that we use is imperative. Social stud- 
ies, mathematics, science, all get expression in a functional way in 
industrial arts.” 

“For many pupils this is the only opportunity they will have to 
become acquainted with the basic aspects of our technology. They 
should start thinking about their place in it.” 


“The boy or girl of twelve to thirteen years of age needs motivated 
activity in a wide range of exploratory areas. Industrial arts pro- 
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vides many of these experiences with real application of mathe- 
matics and science.” 


. “Industrial arts, if properly taught, can and should be as ‘solid’ as 
any other subject. If the emphasis is being placed upon science, 
mathematics, and social studies, then industrial arts should not be 
excluded, since they cut across all of these fields and give them 
meaning through application.” 


. “This new emphasis on ‘solids’ is very good, but the hand skills 
and related complex industrial society must accompany other spe- 
cifics. For example, doctors of medicine need basic hand skills to 
use a scalpel. Dentists, engineers, etc., and all technicians, at sev- 
enth and eighth grade level, have not known what profession they 
would follow; thus, strong basic technical skills are necessary. We 
have known the basic information necessary to put a moon in orbit 
since the apple hit Sir Isaac Newton on the head. We lacked tech- 
nical know-how of placing it there.” 


. “For many students this will be the only industrial arts or shop 
experience they will have. Each of the subject areas—wood, metal, 
etc.—contains certain information and skills peculiar to its particu- 
lar subject. It would be very unfortunate if any of our future citi- 
zens should be deprived of at least an exploratory experience in 
each of the areas.” 


To the second question— WHAT KIND OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
EDUCATION SHOULD BE REQUIRED IN THE SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADES? — there was consensus that the work should be 
exploratory, but not so broad as to be superficial; that it should introduce 
students to the basic or fundamental tools, vocations, skills, and processes 
in the areas offered. All but two agreed that drawing, woodwork, elec- 
tricity, and metals should be offered. A few would, in addition to these 
four areas, include crafts and graphic arts, and one included auto. Two 
suggested a laboratory of applied science approach. Most felt that two 
years would be the minimum time necessary to deal appropriately with 
these areas. 

This article will not attempt to delve into details of the industrial arts 
program at the various levels, since this has been so well done by State- 
wide committees of industrial arts men under the leadership of the State 
Department of Education. The following publications are available from 
the California State Department of Education, Sacramento: 


1. Guide for Industrial Arts Education in California, revised edition, 
October 1958. 
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Suggested Courses of Instruction in Industrial Arts for the Junior 
High School Level, 1953. 


Suggested Courses of Instruction in Industrial Arts for the Senior 
High School Level, 1955. 


Safety Instruction in Industrial Arts Education, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, 1955. 


Guide for Planning and Equipping Industrial Art Shops in Cali- 
fornia Schools, 1956. 


These publications should be of great assistance to any person in- 
terested in industrial arts education.‘ 


4 Gratitude is expressed for the cooperation of the following leaders of Industrial 

Arts Education for their prompt response to the questionnaire. 

Dr. Heber A. Sotzin, Head, Industrial Arts Department, San Jose State College. 

Dr. James Stevenson, Professor of Industrial Arts, San Jose State College 

J. W. Choplin, Teacher Educator, San Jose State College 

Gail Phares, Supervisor, Burbank City Schools 

Dr. Glenn S. Duncan, Head of Industrial Arts, Chico State College 

William Rutherford, Teacher Educator, Chico State College 

Howard Gerrish, Teacher Educator, Chico State College 

Dr. Horace O. Schorling, Professor of Industrial Arts, Fresno State College 

M. A. Grosse, Head of Industrial Arts Department, Fresno State College 

D. J. Dettinger, Teacher Educator, Fresno State College 

G. B. Noakes, Teacher Educator, Fresno State College 

Dr. Glenn Warrick, Supervisor, Long Beach City Schools 

Dr. Tom Dean, Head of Industrial Arts, Long Beach State College 

Fred Baer, Supervisor, Los Angeles City Schools 

Kenneth E. Walkins, Industrial Arts Teacher, Los Alamitos, Califoria 

Norman R. Stanger, Supervisor, Orange County Schools 

Jack Reynolds, Supervisor, Sacramento City Schools 

Gordon Nooyen, C.I.E.A. President, Sacramento City Schools 

Harold Stainbrook, Industrial Arts Teacher, Sacramento City Schools 

Dr. Richard W. Shackleford, Teacher Educator, San Francisco State College 

John A. Kassay, Teacher Educator, San Francisco State College 





SYMPOSIUM 
Reforming High School Foreign Languages 


The teaching of foreign languages in high school is undergoing a 
renaissance. In its skyrocketing to prominence a!ong with science and 
mathematics, the Russians and Sputniks have played their part. It now 
appears that there is genuine and widespread concern that a second lan- 
guage be studied by a large number of pupils in high school, and, of greater 
importance, that it be studied in such a manner that pupils might have 
a reasonable chance of developing some competence in the language. 
The symposium this month draws upon some materials that have already 
been widely circulated and others that have been prepared specifically 
for the Journal. Particular thanks are expressd to J. Oswald Asturias, 
president, Foreign Language Association of Northern California and 
teacher of foreign languages, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California, 
who served as coordinator for the symposium. 





THE SEARCH FOR THE EDUCATED MAN 
BY GLENN S. DUMKE* 


In Time magazine of April 14, 1958, an article appeared entitled 
“English Spoken Here?” It began as follows: “A Russian plane recently 
swooped in on Indonesia’s Djakarta airport and out popped eighty re- 
placements for the Soviet Embassy. To a man, including a new janitor, 
they spoke the native tongue fluently. The nearby 225-man American 
Embassy could boast only three interpreters. A mission of fifteen Arabic- 
speaking Russian diplomats was unloaded in Libya. The American Em- 
bassy could muster only one trained man. An American construction com- 
pany sent 600 men to Viet-Nam. Not one could speak the local dialect. 
America is strapped today for people with a command of foreign lan- 
guages; but, according to a U.S. State Department spokesman, the prob- 
lem is not what is happening now but what will happen five or ten years 
from now. 


* President, San Francisco State College. 
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“*The Russians, economist Leon Poullada told an interviewer last week, 
‘are developing foreign language specialists much as they develop engi- 
neers. This hasn’t been thought about here, much less done. A mere 
eighteen high schools offer Russian across the land and only one in San 
Francisco is teaching Chinese.’ ” 

The United States has gone full cycle into its attitude toward language 
study. During the nineteenth century, when most college and university 
education was highly professionalized and traditional, there was a classi- 
cal tendency to emphasize languages. Then, after the turn of the century, 
when America gradually adopted a philosophy of mass education and 
when it became clear that the classical curriculum was no longer appli- 
cable to all ability groups, there was a movement away from classical 
subjects, and foreign language suffered. 

Gradually, however, the cycle is turning back, and, fortunately for us 
who advocate the study of foreign languages, the present international 
situation has given an impetus and a stimulus which is probably the great- 
est force which has been applied. All over the nation, since Sputnik I 
soared into orbit, there has been a sudden realization that we not only 
need some attention to technical education but also to this very important 
area of international and intercultural understanding. 

We have a great educational system. No other culture has ever achieved 
the things that we have achieved in education of the masses. No other 
culture has so closely related education to the business of living, and all 
of these things are to the good. But in the achieving of these great things, 
we have, of necessity, sacrificed some others, and the current criticism 
should be accepted by educators not in a defensive mood and not with 
any implication that what we have done is bad, but rather with the broad 
view that, although we have a good system, it is not perfect and improve- 
ments are always in order. 

One of the best arguments for increasing foreign language study in 
this nation is its current practical value. We find ourselves today in the 
same position in which the British Empire found itself during the nine- 
teenth century. We are leading the peoples of the free world in a struggle 
for certain principles which require the highest degree of cooperation 
and understanding among many different types of civilizations. Educators 
have been trying to tell this nation for many years that the current inter- 
national competition is not merely a struggle of technical assistance, eco- 
nomic aid, and dollars. It is far more a struggle of ideas, and it is abso- 
lutely impossible for us as a people and a culture to impress the values of 
our own thinking and our own development upon other peoples without 
an understanding and sympathetic appreciation of the way they think. 
There is no alternative to learning a nation’s language in the development 
of this understanding. The numbers of people in the world who speak 
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tongues which we do not even bother to teach far exceeds the numbers 
of those whom we can count on for traditional friendship and cooperation. 
The sympathies of these people are now in the balance, and it is up to us 
to win their friendship and understanding and to establish a frame of 
reference whereby our own culture and our own philosophy can be clari- 
fied to them so that they will learn to respect it. We are looked upon by 
many peoples of the world as being utterly materialistic, crassly interested 
only in gadgetry and technical achievement. We have a civilization which 
is far more complex than that, and we have done many worthwhile things 
in the fields of thought and education, but we will never be able to con- 
vince the peoples of the world, who have this unfortunate fixation, of the 
real truth unless we can get at them in their own tongues. 

Another basic reason for teaching foreign languages is that they in- 
culcate a degree of understanding of other cultures which is strictly in 
line with the educational philosophies of our current system. We try by 
every means at our disposal to get our children to be world-minded so 
that they will not be narrowly provincial or bigoted when dealing with 
national problems as citizens, and yet the best method of getting them 
to acquire this understanding has been almost completely ignored. 

There is a third reason for the study of languages which is under heavy 
fire and has been under attack by certain educators for many years, and 
it depends strictly on your point of view and your own approach as to 
how valid it seems. It is the principle of transfer of training. In my own 
opinion the study of a foreign language enables a person to learn English 
far better and makes of him a better speaker and a better writer in his 
own language than would otherwise be possible. In addition, there is 
in the study of language a mental discipline which, in my view, is very 
important. There is much to be said for a subject which forces one to 
emphasize straight memory, organization, and clear thinking; and cer- 
tainly foreign language study accomplishes all three if it is properly done. 

Finally, there is an argument for the principle of general education 
in connection with foreign language. Many of us believe that there is a 
body of knowledge, not thoroughly agreed upon by educators but never- 
theless in existence, which should be the property of every educated man 
and woman. Certainly the discipline of language is an integral part of 
this body of knowledge. There is value to etymology in the understand- 
ing of one’s own tongue, and the educated man, just as he should know 
the scientific approach, certainly must know this type of thinking and 
this structure of thought. 

But I am not completely one-sided in my view of this problem. I be- 
lieve it is unfortunate that foreign languages have been ignored or soft- 
pedaled for the past several years, but I believe also that foreign language 
instruction in this country is at least partly to blame. World War II, in 
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such institutions as the Monterey Army Language School, opened to us 
many new types of techniques of language teaching and suggested to us 
also the possibility of alternative emphases in language instruction. For 
instance, it is not necessary to try to teach all of a language to a college 
student. It is possible to teach him a speaking knowledge of it or, as an 
alternative, a reading knowledge, depending upon his immediate needs 
and academic goals. I think we can go too far in the adoption of gadgetry 
as a solution to all of our problems, but I do think that the use of the tape 
recorder is of tremendous value in language study and, properly applied 
and not overused, can liven language curriculums immeasurably. I think 
that the teaching of language, like the teaching of other liberal subjects, 
should be more a process of osmosis and slow development rather than 
forced draft. But again, we learned things during the war which can be 
applied, and, without going overboard on any particular system, the doors 
of language study can be opened to many different and interesting tech- 
niques which persons in that field are not now doing. 

Many institutions are already beginning to make their programs r more 
flexible. San Francisco State, for example, is teaching language to fifth 
graders in its demonstration school, and the results are most encouraging. 
Occidental College has adopted, in its language requirement, two alter- 
native programs: one to develop a reading knowledge, the other to develop 
a speaking knowledge. In the reading program, which is very popular, 
individual booths with tape recorders are utilized so that the student can 
not only hear himself and his own pronunciation but also compare his 
own pronunciation with that of an instructor. For the able student this 
presents a possibility of self-study and self-drill which is interesting and 
challenging and carries with it none of the traditional deadness of the old 
grammar book. For reading emphasis there is the possibility—which is 
sometimes, but not often enough, used—of relating the reading to the stu- 
dent’s major field of interest. When I was a graduate student at UCLA, 
for instance, I suddenly found myself faced with the necessity of doing 
a seminar report using sources that were written in medieval German. My 
enthusiasm for medieval German had never been excessive, but under the 
stimulus of this motivation I learned it within one semester. 

Also, I think there should be a pronounced change in the traditional 
language requirement in American institutions of higher education. 
Characteristically, we have so surrendered to the time-serving, course 
program of study that we are inclined to measure everything by numbers 
of units and periods of time spent in their pursuit. The characteristic 
language requirement of one year at the college level built on a base of 
two years at the high school level is too inflexible for the majority of 
students. Why can we not adopt a much more flexible base of operation, 
on the foundation that a competency examination in either reading or 
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speaking shall be the goal of such language study? In my mind it would 
be ideal for a student graduating from a liberal arts college to be notified 
when he started that one of the requirements was a competency exami- 
nation. He would be shown samples of this examination and told what 
was expected of him, informed that there were courses offered which 
would enable him to acquire these competencies, but that it was up to 
him to acquire them in any way he saw fit. In the development of such 
a competency examination, there could be some relationships established 
with the student’s major fields of interest—a premedical student would, 
for instance, be required to pass such an examination in scientific German, 
and a history major who was doing work in Latin America would have 
historical works in Spanish as part of the test. This type of approach with 
some individual adaptation and flexibility, with a complete discarding of 
the time-serving principle which is so completely inadequate in language 
study, I think, would brighten the picture considerably for all of us in- 
terested in these goals. 

The current situation is all in our favor. The influence of Sputnik has 
emphasized that we need to take a close look at certain aspects of our 
higher educational system, and foreign languages have already been men- 
tioned as one of the areas which needs examination. 

President Hollis Caswell of Teachers College, Columbia, said in 1954: 
“There is an urgent national need to be met. The first requirement in meet- 
ing this need is the development of a broad background of understanding 
of other cultures by our people generally. The second requirement is the 
development of high-level competence by a selected group who possess 
special interest and aptitude in communication skills and an intimate 
knowledge of cultures of all major nations of the world. It is my judgment 
that this situation is such as to call for a thorough review of traditional 
attitudes in our country toward the teaching of modern foreign languages 
and of the place they should occupy in the curriculum.” Earl McGrath, 
former U.S. Commissioner of Education and president of the University 
of Kansas City, said in 1952: “For most of my professional life, I have 
been interested in the subject of general education in the college curricu- 
lum and for some years unwisely took the position that a foreign language 
did not constitute an indispensable element in a general education pro- 
gram. This position, I am happy to say, I have reversed. I have now seen 
the light.” 

From many different quarters, from many different parts of the edu- 
cational hierarchy, we are receiving support. The time to do something 
about this problem is now, and one of the best ways of doing something 
about it is to recognize that maybe we ourselves, in the teaching of foreign 
languages, have been somewhat at fault in not being flexible or progres- 
sive enough to adapt new methods of teaching to the new needs of the 
profession and of the world. 
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Let me conclude with a case history. A representative of Creole 
Petroleum, which is a United States company operating in Venezuela, in 
an article in October 1957 for Industrial Science and Engineering, empha- 
sized the tremendous need of American business for people who are trained 
in foreign language, and he pointed out that “American business itself is 
faced with the job of training these people in language because the schools 
obviously have not done the job. In Latin America alone there is a 7- 
billion-dollar annual business, half export, half import. Latin America is 
responsible for 27 per cent of our imports and more than 34 per cent of 
our exports. Nearly 1,000 American enterprises operate in Latin America 
with a total of 609,000 employees, and nearly 9,000 of these are sent from 
the United States. These 9,000 people must know the language for four 
basic reasons: First, the individual's job efficiency is directly proportional 
to his command of the language of the country where he works. . 
Second, and this is directly related to job efficiency, there is a matter of 
stature in business associated with being able to speak the other man’s 
language. . . . The ‘let-’em-learn-English’ philosophy is known abroad 
and it is gratifying to the educated foreigner when he meets an American 
who has taken the time and made the effort necessary to learn his lan- 
guage. ... Third, an appreciation of a country and a people and their 
culture can best be acquired through a knowledge of their language. . 
Fourth, the overseas employee who does not command the language of 
the host nation can no more enjoy life there (unless he takes refuge in an 
English-speaking colony) than the person who tries to watch a baseball 
game without knowing the rules. There is, after all, a difference between 
residing in a foreign country and living in a foreign country.” 

Creole employs 1,400 people in Venezuela who must know Spanish. 
It has developed a three-part program: First, an initial period of inten- 
sive language instruction and supplementary follow-up instruction; second, 
evaluation of employees’ progress by means of periodic language tests; 
and, third, recognition of the language achievement as a factor in the 
employee’s progress. The author concludes by saying: “Perhaps the most 
difficult part of language knowledge to measure is ‘at-homeness’ in the 
language. The ease with which an employee uses the language is often 
of considerable importance.” 

I think this article gives us a sharp example of one immediate reason 
why language study is currently of tremendous importance to this nation. 
It is only one, however; as we have pointed out, there are many others. 
But if America is to maintain its position in the world and emerge success- 
fully from this tense period of international competition, it will do so only 
through the development of an understanding of other cultures and a 
willingness and an ability to deal with other people in their own frame 
of cultural reference, which means a thorough working knowledge of 
foreign tongues. 








THE USE OF REALIA ROOMS IN 
LANGUAGE TRAINING 


BY KLAUS A. MUELLER* 


It has been observed that a foreign language classroom is not a de- 
partment store in Buenos Aires, a café in Paris, or the Ginza in Tokyo. 
We have realized that the classroom, and its inherent atmosphere, is ar- 
tificial and does not represent what we may call “language reality.” At 
the same time we have acutely felt the need to create settings in our teach- 
ing program which would approximate as closely as possible the circum- 
stances under which the foreign language is spoken, together with the 
aspects under which our graduates will have to function as multilinguals. 
Our realia rooms were designed to meet this requirement at least in part. 

Before describing this training feature in some detail, it would seem 
desirable to outline briefly the aims of our program and the emphasis of 
instruction which the realia rooms support and supplement. 

The first priority objective of our training is to teach our students to 
understand the target language and to speak it with both fluency and 
reasonable accuracy. Pronunciation should approximate that of a native 
speaker of the language. The stress of our training is thus placed on “func- 
tional” fluency. At the same time we provide instructional stimuli which 
tend to force the students to react to the foreign language quickly and 
automatically. In order to use the language automatically the student 
cannot engage in mental translation. By the same token his response, 
being or rapidly becoming automatic, must be a result of his “thinking in 
the new language.” In order to achieve this pragmatic and specific ob- 
jective, all of our courses are based on the premise that, in order to learn 
to speak a language, it is necessary to speak it . . . and speak it as much 
as possible during a concentrated period of time. We recognize that lan- 
guage is an arbitrary system of communication; therefore, it is not neces- 
sary that the student be able to describe the system, but that he be able 


® Director, Romanic-Germanic Division, U.S. Army Language School, Monterey, 
California. 
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always to use it. To state this in simpler terms: he need not know “why,” 
but he must always know “how.” We further base our instruction upon 
the fact that language is a set of habits which the student must master and 
control without conscious reference to the mechanics of grammar. In order 
to speak effectively he must acquire these habits through a very consid- 
erable amount of oral pattern practice until complete motor skill in manipu- 
lating the language is reached. 

From the foregoing it may be surmised that visual—but, more so, tactile 
and three-dimensional—aids play an important role in our program of in- 
struction. To a certain stage in the course the use of such aids can be 
successfully employed in the classroom. It is not very difficult for an in- 
structor to have a pen, pencils, paper, books, etc., available when intro- 
ducing and drilling situational aspects in the new language in which these 
objects play a major role. Even doll-house furniture and other miniature 
toys of all kinds can serve to create realistic and plastic aspects in the 
classroom. “Make-believe” situations and the use of realia also contribute 
much to enliven the classroom atmosphere and supply an element of 
limited realism. All these devices go a long way toward satisfying the 
important need of the student for visual perception and at the same time 
linking speech with action. The imaginative teacher finds innumerable 
ways and means of supplying such aids in his classroom. 

Maximum effectiveness of visual perception and tactile contact in the 
process of acquiring the language skill is, however, supplied through sched- 
uled teaching sessions in the realia rooms. The scope of such training aids 
is limited only by considerations of budget, availability of physical space, 
course content, and imagination and effort of the teacher. At the present 
time realia rooms at the U.S. Army Language School are prepared for the 
following situational aspects: 


. Bank. 

. Post office. 

. Telegraph office. 

. Grocery store. 

Hardware store. 

. Men’s and women’s apparel store. 

. Shoe store. 

. Drugstore. 

. Restaurant. 

. Doctor's office and examination room. 
. Dentist’s office. 

2. Travel agency. 

. Sports equipment store. 

. Barbershop. 

. Terrain tables (miniature towns and countrysides ). 
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16. Military sand tables. 
17. Military training aids rooms with working models 
of basic weapons. 


Other features can be added subject only to the limitations mentioned 
above. 

Language departments reserve these realia areas as part of their regu- 
lar training cycle. When provided on the schedule of instruction, students 
report to these areas instead of meeting in their regular classrooms. During 
these sessions students are provided with the opportunity to take fullest 
advantage of their audio, visual, and tactile perception in the process of 
acquiring the language equivalents for the situational aspects in which 
they find themselves. This learning process is characterized by the stu- 
dents’ semantic identification with a given activity while articulating the 
new language patterns—expressed in somewhat the same sense by the 
phrase “learning by doing.” Students in the grocery store, for example, 
engage in “buying” groceries; students in the bank “make deposits,” “with- 
drawals,” “write checks,” etc.; and students in the barbershop “get hair- 
cuts” and “buy” hair tonic. The important aspect is, of course, that they 
“do” all this in the foreign language. 

We know that the processes of learning a language involve imitation, 
repetition, and learning by heart. In this sense, learning a new language 
is essentially memorizing the language in the same way that the native 
language was memorized. Language is thus a skill acquired only by con- 
stant practice. Students of a language are, however, not convinced of this 
and consider the learning of a language closely related to learning history 
or mathematics. If the student were permitted to employ his resultant 
desire to use his visual sense through the study of the written form of the 
language, he would increase unnecessarily the already complex problem 
of learning how to speak a second language. The extensive use of visual 
aids, of which realia rooms are only one—though a major—example, serves 
to satisfy the student's justified desire and realistic need for visual percep- 
tion. At the same time, a link of speech to reality is accomplished rather 
than a reference to symbols inadequately expressing what has been spoken. 

As an important by-product of this activity it has been gratifying to 
observe that instructor and student motivation and interest have been 
substantially increased. Greatest gains in this respect are accomplished 
when the training sessions in the realia rooms are well integrated into the 
program, the text, and the many other features of the course. 

In summary it might be stated that the utilization of the realia rooms 
described above has provided us with an effective instrument to facilitate 
the process of conditioning our students to link the sounds of the new 
language with the situations in which they are uttered. 











THE VILLAIN OF ARTICULATION 
REARS HIS HEAD 


BY MANUEL H. GUERRA* 


New enthusiasm for foreign languages in elementary schools is bring- 
ing vitality and lifeblood to the study of foreign languages today. But, at 
the same time, the lack of articulation, a familiar obstacle to the conti- 
nuity and coordination of foreign languages, impedes our progress. Both 
of these factors describe the converse relationship of the status of foreign 
languages in the State of California, because the former pertains to the 
expansion and the future of our aspirations, while the latter inhibits our 
growth, dissipates our energies, and continues to jeopardize the effective- 
ness and professional prestige of our discipline. With the teaching of 
foreign languages in elementary schools, particularly Spanish in northern 
California, we are concerned with the specific and the general problems 
of articulation which must be resolved in the very near future. For this 
reason, I shall make a number of suggestions which I hope will stimulate 
foreign language teachers to reflect and to discuss the subject in order that 
they may find the harmony of their thoughts and the unity of their actions. 

But the villain of articulation rears its head! One principal confided 
in me: “Surely, I would like to start a Spanish program in our school. But 
if I do I cannot guarantee continuity. And if there is no continuity I would 
rather not introduce foreign languages at all.” I wholeheartedly concur 
with this feeling. One of the responsibilities we owe to the public is to 
see to it that language begun in the grades may be pursued subsequently 
every year. The junior high school level is particularly a problem in this 
regard. If languages are offered at all in junior high school, they are studied 
in the ninth grade, seldom before. For a child who has studied Spanish 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, this means that he will forget much 
of what he has learned and that he will be denied continuity for at least 
two years. Let us keep in mind that there is great need for continuity of 
Spanish instruction at the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade levels and for 
guides, realia, recordings, and textbooks for children of this age. 


® Teacher of Spanish, Foothill College, Mountain View, California. 
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Let us consider the child who is fortunate enough to have had several 
years of Spanish in the grades, to have continued in Spanish in junior high 
school, and to have moved on to high school. What then? Are we prepared 
in most high schools to receive this kind of student? Already, some chil- 
dren who have had Spanish in the grades are continuing Spanish in high 
school where the language lesson duplicates much already covered and 
does not provide continued challenge in the speaking and understanding 
functions of the language. Do you think that a student who comes to high 
school with this language background would be prepared to do more 
advanced work? Do you think this will call for modified curriculum 
objectives, textbooks, and methods? 

Now supposing this same student enters a college or a university in 
California and he wishes to continue with his Spanish study. Where is he 
placed? Quite often at the intermediate level. And the placement exami- 
nation which some colleges give seldom measures his speaking and under- 
standing ability, because the examination itself is geared to the evaluation 
of reading, grammar, translation ability, and some tidbits of hispanic 
civilization. Nevertheless, when the college and university professors of 
foreign language convene to discuss language requirements and stand- 
ards, their colleagues in the secondary and elementary schools are seldom 
consulted, and their opinions seldom solicited. Yet, our colleges and uni- 
versities depend in large measure upon the secondary schools for their 
students of foreign language at the intermediate and upper division level, 
and this is essentially true of the intermediate level in junior colleges. 

The time has come to sit down together—elementary, secondary, col- 
lege and university teachers of foreign language—to discuss the problems 
of articulation from elementary school through the university. The prob- 
lem cannot be postponed nor dismissed any longer. The following sug- 
gestions may provoke discussion and unity of action: First, the problems 
of articulation must be attacked on a State-wide basis, from elementary 
school through the university, to provide a report which may serve as a 
guide for the representatives of foreign languages to use in conferences 
with the State Department of Education. Those who work on this must 
define the terms of the objectives, theories, audio-visual aids, realia, text- 
books, etc., which are presently being employed in the State. Second, the 
handbook of the “Minimum Essentials for a Foreign Language Program 
for the High School” should be revised, and its supplement should include 
the minimum essentials of a foreign language program in the grades. 
Third, wherever possible, we should expand present teacher preparatory 


1 Bulletin, California State Department of Education, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, May 1949. 
It would be ideal if foreign language teachers of California could undertake a study of 
their problems, similar to the Illinois study of the Allerton House Conference on Edu- 
cation. See “Foreign Language Teaching in Illinois,” Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, 1957. ‘ 
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courses and offerings, particularly for teachers of FLES;? the universities 
should draw upon their great resources to enhance the foreign language 
workshop idea with outstanding lectures, forums, and panel discussions 
which will address the foreign language teachers at all levels in the down- 
to-earth terms of their specialty; the colleges and universities should de- 
velop intensive courses in the three areas of need: language (speaking and 
understanding especially ), civilization and culture, and methods and ma- 
terials. Fourth, we should promote television instruction in foreign lan- 
guage over educational and commercial channels, greatly expand our for- 
eign language radio broadcasts, and strive to have our foreign language 
TV lessons and radio programs brought into the classroom.* Experience 
has proven that wherever an FL-TV and radio program has been suc- 
cessful, foreign languages in elementary school have greatly expanded, 
and, I might add, also in adult education as well. Fifth, foreign language 
clubs for children should be organized wherever possible and every effort 
made to incorporate this activity into the life of the school and com- 
munity. Sixth, the foreign language teachers of California should con- 
sider the possibility of promoting foreign languages and developing a 
language in an old but forgotten front—namely, the Boy and Girl Scouts 
of America. A perusal of the Scout manuals will inform you that there 
are at least three merit badges which are awarded for language learning— 
interestingly enough, any language—as part of international understand- 
ing and world citizenship.* Perhaps foreign language teachers could lend 
some time to teach conversational courses to interested Scout troops. Here 
is an excellent opportunity to teach to a captive and receptive group. Re- 
member, there are over a million Boy and Girl Scouts in America. Seventh, 
since foreign language teachers in the main talk to foreign language 
teachers and publish articles which only other foreign language teachers 
read, administrators, counselors, and curriculum specialists often are not 
reached. I propose that the language associations conduct in northern and 
southern California one-, two-, or three-day institutes for educators who 
contemplate introducing foreign language programs in their schools. 
Eighth, I propose that we encourage experimental classes in elementary 
schools in Russian, Chinese, and Japanese and that we expand oriental 
courses and studies in the schools.’ The new federal legislation makes 
possible grants for this purpose. 

In conclusion, although new vitality and enthusiasm in the foreign lan- 


2 Foreign Language in Elementary School. 

8 Consult the report of the FL-TV Conference, sponsored by the Modern Language 
Association of America, June 1953. Concerning radio programs, the Dade County 
(Miami, Florida) Schools have conducted interesting experiments. 

4 Consult the Handbooks of Boy and Girl Scouts of America. 

5 Chinese and Japanese are already offered to Chinese and Japanese American 
children in the Los Angeles and Bay Areas, 
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guage field have resulted from elementary school programs in foreign lan- 
guages, lack of articulation, isolation of thought, and autonomy of action 
impede programs. Public opinion strongly supports foreign languages 
today. They are gaining new prestige. But it remains to be seen whether 
foreign language teachers will take full advantage of the climate to im- 
prove the conditions which retard progress. Fulfillment of the promise 
for foreign language study in the State of California will come from the 
humanity of the ideas, from the enthusiasm of the efforts, and from the 
harmony, strength, and professional unity of the teachers of foreign 
language. 


TO WORK OR NOT TO WORK 


Not so many years back a national movement was started to outlaw child labor. 
. . . They abolished child labor all right, but they also established a large idle class 
of youths under 18 years of age [or 16, if you will] which more and more, in recent 
years, has been coming under criticism. 

Both boys and girls just shy of the age limit, barred from finding gainful employ- 
ment, must expend their energies in some other ways. Idleness generates bad mental 
attitudes and is an open invitation to the formation of bad habits. Much of what we 
term juvenile delinquency is the direct outgrowth of the law unduly and unnaturally 
restricting the employment of teen-agers. 

—Roanoke (Va.) World-News 


DEMAND EXCELLENCE 


Most important is that excellence is where you find it. I would extend this gen- 
eralization to cover not just higher education, but all education from the vocational 
high school to the graduate school. There may be excellence or shoddiness: in every 
line of human endeavor. We must learn to honor excellence (indeed, to demand it) 
in every socially accepted human activity, however humble the activity, and to scorn 
shoddiness however exalted the activity. There may be excellent plumbers and in- 
competent plumbers, excellent philosophers and incompetent philosophers. An excel- 
lent plumber is infinitely more admirable than an incompetent philosopher. The society 
which scorns excellence in plumbing because plumbing is a humble activity and tol- 
erates shoddiness in philosophy because it is an exalted activity will have neither good 
plumbing nor good philosophy. Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold water. 


—John W. Gardner, President, Carnegie Corporation 








QUALIFICATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES* 


It is vitally important that teachers of modern foreign languages be 
adequately prepared for a task which more and more Americans are 
declaring essential to the national welfare. Though a majority of the lan- 
guage teachers in our schools are well trained, many have been poorly or 
inadequately prepared, often through no fault of their own. The persons 
listed below, therefore, present this statement of what they consider the 
minimal, good, and superior qualifications of a secondary-school teacher 
of a modern foreign language. 

The group regrets that the minimum here stated cannot yet include 
real proficiency in the foreign language tongue or more than a superficial 
knowledge of the foreign culture. It must be clearly understood that 
teaching by persons who cannot meet this minimal standard will not 
produce results which our profession can endorse as making the distinc- 
tive contribution of language learning to American life in the second half 
of the twentieth century. 

The lowest level of preparation is not recommended. It is here stated 
only as a point of departure which carries with it the responsibility for 
continued study and self-improvement, through graduate and in-service 
training, toward the levels of good and superior preparation. 

Those who subscribe to this statement hope that the teacher of foreign 
languages (1) will have the personal qualities which make an effective 
teacher; (2) has received a well-balanced education, including a knowl- 
edge of our own American culture; and (3) has received the appropriate 
training in professional education, psychology, and secondary-school meth- 
ods. It is not our purpose to define further these criteria. We are con- 
cerned here with the specific criteria for a teacher of modern foreign 
languages. 


* Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, November 1955, Vol. 39, No. 214. 
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1. AURAL UNDERSTANDING 


Minimal—The ability to get the sense of what an educated native says 
when he is enunciating carefully and speaking simply on a general subject. 

Good—The ability to understand conversation at average tempo, lec- 
tures, and news broadcasts. 

Superior—The ability to follow closely and with ease all types of stand- 
ard speech, such as rapid or group conversation, plays, and movies. 

Test—These abilities can be tested by dictations, by the Listening Com- 
prehension Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board—thus far de- 
veloped for French, German, and Spanish—or by similar tests for these 
and other languages, with an extension in range and difficulty for the 
superior level. 

2. SPEAKING 


Minimal—The ability to talk on prepared topics (e.g., for classroom 
situations ) without obvious faltering, and to use the common expressions 
needed for getting around in the foreign country, speaking with a pro- 
nunciation readily understandable to a native. 

Good—The ability to talk with a native without making glaring mis- 
takes, and with a command of vocabulary and syntax sufficient to express 
one’s thoughts in sustained conversation. This implies speech at normal 
speed with good pronunciation and intonation. 

Superior—The ability to approximate native speech in vocabulary, in- 
tonation, and pronunciation (e.g., the ability to exchange ideas and to be 
at ease in social situations ). 

Test—For the present, this ability has to be tested by interview or by 
a recorded set of questions with a blank disc or tape for recording answers. 


3. READING 


Minimal—The ability to grasp directly (i.e., without translating) the 
meaning of simple, nontechnical prose, except for an occasional word. 

Good—The ability to read with immediate comprehension prose and 
verse of average difficulty and mature content. 

Superior—The ability to read, almost as easily as in English, material 
of considerable difficulty, such as essays and literary criticism. 

Test—These abilities can be tested by a graded series of timed reading 
passages, with comprehension questions and multiple-choice or free-re- 
sponse answers. 

4. WRITING 

Minimal—The ability to write correctly sentences or paragraphs such 
as would be developed orally for classroom situations, and the ability to 
write a short, simple letter. 

Good—The ability to write a simple “free composition” with clarity and 
correctness in vocabulary, idiom, and syntax. 
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Superior—The ability to write on a variety of subjects with idiomatic 
naturalness, ease of expression, and some feeling for the style of the 
language. 

Test—These abilities can be tested by multiple-choice syntax items, 
dictations, translation of English sentences or paragraphs, and a controlled 
letter or free composition. 


5. LANGUAGE ANALYSIS 


Minimal—A working command of the sound patterns and grammar 
patterns of the foreign language, and a knowledge of its main differences 
from English. 

Good—A basic knowledge of the historical development and present 
characteristics of the language, and an awareness of the difference between 
the language as spoken and as written. 

Superior—Ability to apply knowledge of descriptive, comparative, and 
historical linguistics to the language-teaching situation. 

Test—Such information and insight can be tested for levels 1 and 2 by 
multiple-choice and free-response items on pronunciation, intonation pat- 
terns, and syntax; for levels 2 and 3, items on philology and descriptive 
linguistics. 

6. CULTURE 


Minimal—An awareness of language as an essential element among the 
learned and shared experiences that combine to form a particular culture, 
and a rudimentary knowledge of the geography, history, literature, art, 
social customs, and contemporary civilization of the foreign people. 

Good—Firsthand knowledge of some literary masterpieces, an under- 
standing of the principal ways in which the foreign culture resembles and 
differs from our own, and possession of an organized body of information 
on the foreign people and their civilization. 

Superior—An enlightened understanding of the foreign people and 
their culture, achieved through personal contact, preferably by travel and 
residence abroad; through study of systematic descriptions of the foreign 
culture; and through study of literature and the arts. 

Test—Such information and insight can be tested by multiple-choice 
literary and cultural acquaintance tests for levels 1 and 2; for level 3, 
written comments on passages of prose or poetry that discuss or reveal 
significant aspects of the foreign culture. 


7. PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION’ 


Minimal—Some knowledge of effective methods and techniques of lan- 
guage teaching. 


1 Note the final paragraph of the prefatory statement. 
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Good—The ability to apply knowledge of methods and techniques to 
the teaching situation (e.g., audio-visual techniques) and to relate one’s 
teaching of the language to other areas of the curriculum. 

Superior—A mastery of recognized teaching methods, and the ability 
to experiment with and evaluate new methods and techniques. 

Test—Such knowledge and ability can be tested by multiple-choice 
answers to questions on pedagogy and language-teaching methods, plus 
written comment on language-teaching situations. 

The foregoing statement was prepared by the Steering Committee* 
of the Foreign Language Program of the Modern Language Association 
of America, and was subsequently endorsed for publication by the MLA 
Executive Council, by the Modern Language Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board, by the Committee on the Language Program of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and by the executive boards or 
councils of the following national and regional organizations: National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations, American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French, American Association of Teachers of Ger- 
man, American Association of Teachers of Italian, American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, American Association of Teachers 
of Slavic and East European Languages, Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association, Middle States Association of Modern Language 
Teachers, New England Modern Language Association, Northeast Con- 


ference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, Northwest Conference on 
Foreign Language Teaching, Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, 
Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association, South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association, and South-Central Modern Language Association. 


2 Theodore Andersson, Assoc. Prof. of French and Assoc. Dir., Master of Arts ix 
Teaching Program, Yale Univ.; Josephine Bruno, teacher of modern languages, Medford 
( Mass.) High School, representing the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of Italian; Stephen A. 
Freeman, Vice-Pres. of Middlebury College, Dir. of the Middlebury Summer Language 
Schools, Pres. of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations; 
Renee J. Fulton, Administrative Assistant, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York 
City Board of Education, representing the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of French; Claude 
P. Lemieux, Prof. of Russian, U.S. Naval Academy, Sec.-Treas. of the Amer. Assoc. of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages and representing this Association; 
Albert H. Marckwardt, Prof. of English, Univ. of Michigan, member of the Committee 
on the Language Program of the Amer. Council of Learned Societies; Bayard Q. Mor- 
gan, Prof. Emeritus of German, Stanford Univ., former editor of the Modern Language 
Journal; Werner Neuse, Prof. of German and Dir. of the German School, Middlebury 
College, Pres. of the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of German and representing this Associa- 
tion; Howard Lee Nostrand, Prof, and Executive Officer of Romance Languages, Univ. 
of Washington; Donald D. Walsh, Head of the Spanish Dept., The Choate School, editor 
of Hispania, representing the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 





MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL* 


A publication which is both timely and of probable lasting significance 
in the teaching of foreign languages in American high schools has been 
recently issued by the U.S. Office of Education. A copy should be in the 
professional library of every school and on the desk of every teacher of 
foreign languages. A few pertinent quotations are presented here to il- 
lustrate the nature of the material contained in this publication. 


Kenneth Mildenberger on p. 48— 

“I shall conclude with a summary of the principal difficulties which 
seem to confront us if the modern language program in high schools is to 
be redesigned to serve the national need. There are others, but I believe 
these have emerged from my discussion: 


1. 


The restriction of language offerings almost completely to Spanish 
and French and, infrequently, to a scattering of other Western Euro- 
pean languages, is unrealistic. 


. Students at too many high schools are automatically denied the op- 


portunity to study a modern foreign language because none is of- 


fered. 


. Where a language is offered, too few students are counseled to en- 


roll. 


. Language courses are too short for substantial accomplishment. 
. Teaching objectives are inconsistent with today’s modern language 


needs. 


. Methodology and materials are antiquated and inappropriate. 
. Too many teachers lack speaking competency in the language they 


attempt to teach. 


* Reprinted by permission from Johnson, Marjorie C., editor, “Modern Foreign 
Languages in the High School” Bulletin 1958, No. 16, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
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8. Too many administrators are unaware of the new national needs for 
modern foreign languages and of the potentialities of more effective 
teaching programs. 

9. Increased attention must be given to the effective continuation of 
language learning that begins in the elementary school.” 


Mary P. Thompson on p. 85— 


“The reason for recommending a 10-year sequence is not to improve the 
secondary school or college program, although this ought to happen in the 
natural course of events, but it is to enable more pupils to attain greater 
proficiency and some to achieve real mastery in foreign language skills and 
to develop true cultural understanding. 

In order to assure real continuity within such a program each teacher in 
each grade should be conscious of what has happened before pupils reach 
that grade and what is likely to happen after they leave it. Teachers must 
mutually understand and agree on the importance of the aims, on the 
methods to be used to achieve them, and on the means of evaluating results. 

A suggested time sequence that is likely to produce good results and 
that is practical within the framework of the American public school sys- 
tem is: 


. A daily 15-minute period of foreign language in grades 3-6. 

. A 40-45 minute period three times a week in grades 7-8 for those 
who elect to continue and are advised to do so. 

. A 45-minute period daily in grades 9-10. 

. A 45-minute period three times a week in grades 11-12.” 


- Marjorie Johnston and John R. Ludington on page 160— 

“The responsibilities for improving the high school program in modern 
foreign languages which pertain to local school systems are perhaps the 
most numerous, since this is the operational level. References were made 
during the conference to the following: 


1. Providing a sequential, continuous program through the high school 

years. 

. Articulating the junior and senior high school programs with each 
other and with the work of the elementary school and the college. 

. Counseling the students in the light of the increased need and op- 
portunity for persons with language competency. 

. Encouraging students of foreign background to study their mother 
tongue in school. 

. Surveying and utilizing community resources in languages. 

. Making the most effective use possible of superior teachers—through 
closed-circuit television, teacher aides, etc. 
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. Giving material encouragement for teachers’ professional activities 
and foreign travel. 

. Arranging for interschool visits and teacher exchanges. 

. Providing language laboratory facilities. 

. Maintaining a language library, including foreign publications and 
tape recordings, either for the classroom or as part of the school 
library. 

. Keeping courses of study and instructional materials in accord with 
objectives. 

12. Setting policies for interdepartmental planning and cooperation. 

13. Initiating experimental programs and demonstrations of new teach- 
ing techniques. 

14. Allowing flexible schedules for advanced classes and the special lan- 
guage needs of gifted students. 

15. Recognizing outstanding achievement in foreign language with 
awards comparable to honors in athletics, science, journalism, etc. 


The foreign language programs should be based on the principles 
recommended by the Modern Language Association on page 157. 


They may be summarized as follows: 


1. The elementary language course, at whatever level, should con- 
centrate at the beginning upon the learners hearing and speaking 
the foreign tongue. 

. Learning to read is the third step, and should aim at grasping the 
meaning directly, without translating. 

. Writing is the fourth step, and the student should write only what 
he can already say correctly. 

. Along with the expanding knowledge of foreign peoples, and a 
better understanding of American culture, the student should gain 
an awareness of the nature of “language” and a new perspective 
toward English. 

. Students should continue the study of a foreign language until real 
proficiency is acquired.” 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED PUPIL 
AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL* 


The National Education Association called an invitational Conference 
on the Academically Talented Pupil in the American Secondary School 
(6-8 February 1958) under the chairmanship of Dr. James B. Conant 
[President Emeritus of Harvard, former Ambassador to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and Director, A Study of the American High School]. 
About two hundred scholars, including teachers, administrators, and re- 
searchers, participated in this work conference. 

The major work of the conference was accomplished in discussion 
groups concerned with the specific problems of English, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, science, social studies, and guidance. 

Every teacher of modern foreign languages should study this Confer- 
ence Report closely. It is a highly important document, strong in tone and 
modern in the nature of its recommendations. Like the other subject matter 
reports of this conference, it reflects the concern of conscientious educators 
for strengthening the fiber of American education. 


Summarizing Report: “Educating the Academically Talented Secondary 
School Pupil in Modern Languages” (Stephen A. Freeman, Reporter ). 

A. Languages for Leaders—The academically talented pupil will be a 
leader in tomorrow's world. Some experience with and some degree of 
skill in using a modern foreign language are an indispensable element in 
the education of our national leaders. The international responsibilities of 
this country make it imperative that at least our academically talented have 
a reasonable proficiency in the use of at least one modern foreign language. 

The academically talented pupil should be given every opportunity, 


* Reproduced here by permission is the report of the foreign language section as re- 
ported in F.L. Bulletin No. 58, February 1958. Issued by the staff of the Foreign 
Language Program of the Modern Language Association of America, 6 Washington 
Square North, New York 3, N.Y. 
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and should be strongly urged by effective guidance counseling, to study a 
modern foreign language until he attains a certain degree of mastery. Not 
merely because the pupil will probably be college-oriented and will have to 
satisfy college entrance and degree requirements, but chiefly because of 
the demands of the modern world, this group even believes (with two dis- 
senting out of twenty-one) that the study of a modern foreign language 
should be required of every academically talented pupil. 

B. Four-year Sequence—The two-year program of language study usu- 
ally followed, and to which many pupils are limited, is not sufficient to 
impart this proficiency. Much more time is needed. A minimum continu- 
ous sequence of four full years in high school, or its equivalent is necessary 
in order to achieve the desired results. It may even be more effective to 
spread the equivalent study over a six-year sequence. Individual differ- 
ences and conditions of study may shorten or lengthen the requisite time, 
for the goal is achievement. The pupil should not dabble in language study. 
A program of two years in each of two languages is definitely not to be 
recommended. In general, a four-year sequence of study in grades nine 
to twelve, or its equivalent in achievement, in one modern foreign language 
is the least that should be expected of the academically talented pupil. 

C. Begin Early—Since language study is best begun very early, the 
academically talented pupil should have an opportunity to begin a modern 
foreign language in the elementary school, whenever the proper conditions 
for such study exist and qualified instruction is available. At this age the 
pupil learns language automatically as behavior, and not as a rational 
process. Such programs offer rich possibilities for the future of modern 
language study. 

It is evident that the study of a foreign language in the elementary 
school must be closely articulated with further study in the junior and 
senior high school so that there is no break in the sequence and so that 
pupils can progress regularly. Beginners must not enter the unit at a later 
point. It must have separate treatment to its completion. 

Properly qualified teachers of languages in the grades are now in short 
supply. All possible sources are not now being utilized, however, such as 
native speakers in this country or exchange teachers from abroad who could 
receive supplemental training and function well under supervision. 

D. Every High School—We note that 56 per cent of the public high 
schools in the United States do not offer any modern foreign language. 
Many academically talented pupils are thus deprived of the opportunity 
of acquiring a modern foreign language. To remedy this shocking situa- 
tion, we recommend that as quickly as possible every public high school in 
the country offer at least one modern foreign language. 

E. Russian—It is a matter of great national urgency that more Ameri- 
cans know Russian. It is therefore strongly recommended that as far as 
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possible, when proper conditions exist and adequate instruction can be 
made available, the study of Russian be introduced in the public high 
schools of the country. Such study when begun should be carried to a point 
of reasonable proficiency, and suitable opportunities provided therefore, 
especially for the academically talented pupil. 

In order to measure up to the responsibilities of world leadership, many 
more of the world’s common languages must be taught in this country. The 
academically talented pupil, while beginning his language study with a 
West European language, should be conditioned to the idea of possible 
later study in the languages of the Near East, India, China, Japan, and cen- 
tral Africa. Some of these languages should even now be added to the cur- 
riculum of the public high school wherever feasible. 

F. Begin Orally—In beginning a foreign language the academically 
talented pupil should concentrate at first upon learning to hear and speak. 
Interest and motivation are thus increased. Attention should be given to 
acquiring a correct accent. Learning to read a foreign language, the third 
phase of the hearing—speaking—reading—writing progression is a necessary 
step in the total process. The goal in this step should be reading with un- 
derstanding and without conscious translation. 

G. The Teacher—The teacher of an academically talented pupil should 
himself be academically talented insofar as is possible. He should also 
have a superior preparation in his field. The Modern Language Associa- 
tion has set forth the qualifications of secondary school teachers of modern 
foreign languages in a statement endorsed by eighteen organizations of 
modern language teachers. These qualifications constitute the goal toward 
which every language teacher should work as rapidly as possible, through 
study, in-service training, attendance at summer schools, and foreign travel. 
Scholarships and other subsidies should be provided to enable them to 
do so. 

The professional preparation of the language teacher must be on the 
same high level; and the support of teacher-training institutions is earnestly 
sought to this end. The improvement of teacher preparation for modern 
languages will require close collaboration between modern language 
people and those in professional education. 

The teacher of the academically talented should also increase his com- 
petence by using the resources provided by his professional organizations, 
both in the field of professional education and in the modern languages. 
During the last six years the Foreign Language Program of the Modern 
Language Association has assembled many important aids and directives. 

H. Equipment—Modern invention has created a large number and 
variety of mechanical aids which should be used by the academically tal- 
ented to increase motivation and to accelerate progress, in connection with 
both class work and individual study. The language laboratory with tape 
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recordings and disc records, the radio and television, realia and illustrative 
material of all kinds, instructional films, kinescopes, and film strips, are 
among these possibilities. Further research and experimentation are neces- 
sary to determine effective techniques for their optimum use. Care must 
be taken to integrate them well with the class work and the textbook. We 
recommend further conferences on these problems, and instruction for 
teachers in the use of such mechanical aids. 

I. Teaching Materials—The new emphasis on hearing and speaking in 
the learning of a language makes necessary a thorough re-examination and 
revision of basic textbooks with a view to de-emphasizing formal grammar 
and translation in the early stages of language learning, and to including 
properly integrated oral and audio-visual materials. 

We urge the development of reading materials in the foreign language, 
suitably and attractively presented, which will give full scope to the in- 
terests, maturity and linguistic achievement of the academically gifted stu- 
dent. 

Teachers of talented students who are able and willing to conduct ex- 
perimentation and research in language teaching and learning should be 
encouraged to pursue such essential work by being given released time in 
order to develop special programs. 

J. Special Groups—Whenever possible under local conditions, it is 
highly desirable to create a special group or groups of students particularly 
talented for language study. The methods and materials used in this special 
group should be different in order to facilitate better quality of results, 
greater depth and enrichment, more flexibility, and added individual re- 
sponsibility. At the advanced level, students who show high potential 
should have an opportunity to follow special study plans which may be 
similar to the Advanced Placement Program. We do not favor multi-track 
organization of all language students, as we see dangers in too much strati- 
fication. In small schools where separate sections are not feasible, even 
then, the talented pupil should be served by encouraging individual initia- 
tive and progress. 

K. Class Size—It is an accepted principle that the handicapped pupil 
is treated in very small groups. We believe that the same concept should 
be applied to the academically talented pupil, since we seek equality of 
educational opportunity. It is an admitted fact that the best work in a 
foreign language cannot be done in very large classes. The able pupil is 
therefore penalized if the school does not create conditions favorable to his 
optimum advance. While we are realistically aware of the problems of 
administration and teacher shortage, this group believes that it is the duty 
of educational authorities to work effectively toward the ideal condition of 
handling the talented pupil in groups of from fifteen to twenty. 

L. Additional Experiences—We recommend that teachers of the aca- 
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demically talented be encouraged to make full and imaginative use of 
linguistic and cultural resources in the community for the enrichment of 
the language program. 

A talented pupil studying a modern language should be given frequent 
opportunity to use the language in other areas of the curriculum, as in his 
readings in history or the sciences. Such correlation is important, both for 
motivation and for the integration of the whole curriculum in the student’s 
mind. Talented students may also be encouraged to take advantage of 
special opportunities for language study and practice outside of their own 
school. Some summer schools offer scholarships to the gifted. Some nearby 
college may admit them to a class. 

Especially in rural areas or in small high schools, high-grade corre- 
spondence courses which include recorded materials prepared according to 
the best procedures may be helpful in giving enriched language practice. 

Conclusion. This group believes unanimously that the academically 
talented pupil in every secondary school in the nation should study a mod- 
ern foreign language; that he should begin it as early as possible and carry 
it in an uninterrupted sequence to a point of reasonable mastery, including 
both speaking and reading proficiency, equivalent at least to four years of 
secondary school study. He should be encouraged to progress individually 
as fast as his ability permits, under superior instruction, and as nearly as 
possible ideal conditions of study, correlating this new skill and experience 
with all other areas of his experience. 

In summarizing the total Conference, James B. Conant commented spe- 
cifically on foreign languages, as follows: 

“First, the report of the group concerned with the study of foreign lan- 
guage. Though I have attempted to play the role of an impartial chairman, 
and am endeavoring to suppress my prejudices in this summary statement, 
my resistance gives way when I come to consider the recommendations of 
the foreign language group. They have come out strongly and unanimously 
against a practice which I have found in school after school as I have been 
traveling around the United States in the last months; namely, the two-year 
program of study of a foreign language. I can only say I hope their recom- 
mendation that more than two full years should be devoted to the study of 
a foreign language will be widely read and accepted. I must say I applaud 
their statement that the academically talented pupil should have a reason- 
able proficiency in a modern foreign language, both as a skill necessary in 
the modern world and as an experience in a foreign culture. I would ven- 
ture to add to their arguments another that is of a practical nature; namely, 
that the testimony of many who are proficient in several languages is to the 
effect that the mastery of one foreign language makes the learning of other 
languages (even if unrelated) much easier than would otherwise be the 
case. 





NEW DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHING FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IN HIGH SCHOOL 


BY RUTH H. WEIR* 


During the summer of 1958 a major educational conference entitled 
“New Directions for the American High School” was held at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Some of the important issues and problems discussed at this con- 
ference were reported in the October and the November issues of the 
Journal. An especially interesting discussion was held on the place of for- 
eign languages in high school. The following summary highlights some of 
the major conclusions and points of view, as expressed by a panel! as well 
as by participants of the conference from the floor. 

The discussion covered three principal areas: (1) Purposes of foreign 
language study, (2) General trends and recommendations, (3) Trends 
and recommendations in teaching methods. 

Several purposes for foreign language study were cited. Some speak- 
ers stressed its practical use such as foreign trade and contacts with various 
ethnic groups in our own country. Others saw as most important the break- 
ing down of cultural provincialism through the development of a better 
understanding of other countries. Such understandings can result from a 
thorough study of another nation’s language and civilization and can be 
strengthened by enrichment programs such as the one where Cubberley 
Senior High School of Palo Alto, California, enjoys an exchange of cultural 
contacts with a “brother school” in Germany. 


* Assistant Professor of Education and Linguistics, Stanford University. 

1 Members of the panel were Dr. James Laurits (Principal, Cubberley Senior High 
School, Palo Alto, California), Dr. Gertrude L. Schuelke (Associate Executive Head, 
Department of Modern European Languages, Stanford University, Stanford, California), 
Gerald E. Logan (Teacher of German, Live Oak Union High School, Morgan Hill, 
California), John N. Brown (Teacher of Spanish, Terman Junior High School, Palo Alto, 
California). The chairman of the panel was the writer of the summary. 
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Two challenging questions were also asked in regard to the purposes 
of foreign language study. First, whatever the teacher's purposes, is it not 
true that most students are in the language classroom solely in order to 
satisfy requirements? Second, can teachers actually develop in their stu- 
dents the bilingualism which is asumed in speaking of the usefulness of 
foreign language study in communicating with speakers of other languages? 
Response to these questions indicated that good teachers, improved teach- 
ing methods, and longer programs of language study can lead to effective 
second language communication by many students, and that with this skill 
and attainable goal students will be attracted to foreign language study for 
its own sake. 

Of the general trends and recommendations in language teaching, one 
which received considerable comment was the increasing cooperation be- 
tween the high schools and the universities, which has resulted in greater 
unity of purpose and more aid for the high school teacher from the univer- 
sity specialist. For extended language study to be a continuous process, 
responsibility for solving the problem of articulation must be accepted and 
is being accepted by educators on all levels. College language teachers, 
spurred on partly by the understandable desire to receive better trained 
students, are descending from their ivory towers and are taking a larger 
part in planning and developing elementary and secondary language pro- 
grams. 

A second general trend is the new emphasis on true competence in the 
foreign language rather than on a theoretical, abstract knowledge about the 
language. It was stated emphatically that such a goal necessitates longer 
programs of study, beginning if possible in the elementary grades and ex- 
tending throughout high school and beyond. It is virtually impossible for 
the typical student who studies a language for just one year or two to de- 
velop any useful command of it. Thus the early dropping of language study 
was strongly disapproved, as was the practice of changing from the study 
of one language to another without mastering either. 

Many ways of strengthening advanced foreign language programs were 
discussed. First, improved teaching in addition to an emphasis on the prac- 
tical results of language study, and on the need for four to six years of study 
to achieve them would stimulate student interest in advanced work. Sec- 
ond, provision could be made by individual school systems for giving credit 
only for three or more years of one language. Third, strengthened college 
entrance language requirements would necessitate more high school study, 
and such practices as Stanford’s use of placement tests to grant advanced 
standing with graduating credit to students well prepared in high school 
does encourage college preparatory students to lengthen their language 
programs. Fourth, experiments with ability grouping and flexible schedul- 
ing may lead to advanced programs more useful and satisfying to the stu- 
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dents. For example, possibilities of scheduling advanced language classes 
for only two or three hours a week were proposed, on the theory that daily 
drill is a less important factor after the first two years and that related, cul- 
turally important subjects such as art and philosophy could be taught dur- 
ing the rest of the week. Finally, it was suggested that possible answers to 
the cost of supporting advanced language programs lie in the limiting of the 
number of languages taught in any one school or the development of high 
schools large enough to support complete programs in several languages. 

The discussion of teaching methods in foreign languages emphasized 
language as a living thing rather than as an intellectual game. Words and 
skills taught should be useful, and the problem-solving approach should 
be applied. Texts, which have become modern in appearance and some- 
times in content, must become modern in concept as well by making clear 
the structural contrasts between English and the foreign language and 
providing the drills necessary to master the new patterns of speech. 

A natural consequence of the emphasis on usefulness of language study 
is the importance given to the oral-aural approach. The use of language 
laboratories was discussed, and the hope was expressed that a service 
bureau would be developed to facilitate the exchange of tapes and other 
materials. Oral drills and tests were recommended, and it was noted that 
part of some standardized achievement tests now consists of the testing of 
aural comprehension. Greater use should be made of native voices, par- 
ticularly now that more general use of tape recorders and other sound 
equipment has made it relatively easy to bring such voices into the class- 
room. 

In order best to achieve the aims and to accelerate the trends discussed 
above, one final recommendation reflecting the group feeling should be 
acted upon; namely, that money be made available to purchase needed 
equipment and released time for teachers to develop new methods and 
programs, to experiment with and improve them, and to put them into 
effect in their schools. It appears, in fact, quite probable that in time the 
extensive use of a good language laboratory in conjunction with modern 
concepts of language teaching may effect a saving of money by allowing 
a teacher to teach larger classes more effectively. In any case, with the 
moral and financial support of the public, teachers will be able to build 
outstanding foreign language programs which will be both practical and 
culturally significant. 











NOTES ON A PILOT LABORATORY 


BY RICHARD FINCH,* and JAMES LAURITS+ 


We are in the second year of operating a “tape laboratory” at Cub- 
berley High School and herewith report briefly to our colleagues. The 
laboratory now consists of a regular classroom with fifteen small tables 
wired for sound—thirty seats with a set of earphones at each seat. Essen- 
tially, the laboratory has been nailed together by the custodians. Tapes are 
played to the students through any of three tape decks and the correspond- 
ing amplifier units. 

If we were to give advice to anyone, it would be to stress the importance 
of quality equipment. When we have used inexpensive equipment the 
program has suffered. A broken record switch which prevents the com- 
pletion of a student-recorded tape for testing purposes is not only an un- 
necessary strain on the nervous system, but a dampener on student spirits 
as well. Don’t buy until you can spend your money for real value. 

The project began in November of 1957 when four beginning classes in 

_ Spanish donned the headphones for the first time. We found ourselves in 

“the venture because the faculty was determined to improve the quality of 
learning in foreign languages and to employ our teaching talent more effi- 
ciently and effectively. It has long been known that we need to increase 
greatly students’ exposure to the spoken language and that ways should be 
found to bring native speech into the classroom. Students should speak 
more often and compare their own speech to that of natives. Opportuni- 
ties should be given for practicing and experimenting in private. Mechani- 
cal devices should be used to offer unlimited repetition and unlimited drill 
to students.. 


* Head, Department of Languages, Cubberley Senior High School, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 
+ Principal, Cubberley Senior High School, Palo Alto, California. 
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The results from our makeshift laboratory have been encouraging and 
have spurred us on to seek funds for two permanent laboratories in which 
much more could be accomplished. At the end of the year, all students took 
the Cooperative Test of ETS, dealing with the written language, and we 
found no differences between the laboratory students and those who had 
received instruction in the conventional manner. It would seem that the 
reading and writing objectives have not suffered because of increased 
aural-oral work. Having found none, we have used no standardized aural 
comprehension tests with national norms. It is apparent that we have 
doubled the activity of the student in listening and speaking. To the best 
of our knowledge, the aural-oral skills are much improved for most students 
who have had laboratory instruction but we have not tried to prove this 
point. Difficulties and disappointments do arise. Some teachers expressed 
the hope that the laboratory would provide better motivation for most of 
the students but this seems to have been wishful thinking, at least in the 
pilot laboratory. Those students who had never seemed to take enough re- 
sponsibility for their own learning seem to have the same problem in the 
laboratory; in fact, the tapes require a greater amount of concentration. It 
did not surprise many people when we found that students learned more 
from the tape lessons when they knew that a test would follow the drill on 
the tape. Concentration with the headphones can become difficult when 
extended over too long a time. We have discovered that the optimum span 
for tenth graders is 20 minutes. 

In the current school year seventy-six students are studying by the 
laboratory method: 
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Tapes are used in every lesson and are used throughout the school year. A 
typical tape will begin with the dialogue of the lesson. Sometimes students 
are asked to repeat after the model and at other times students merely listen 
and try to comprehend completely. Meanwhile, the instructor goes around 
the room and has a chance to learn about the progress and difficulties of 
the individual student. After the dialogue is completed, the tape will pro- 
ceed to a point of grammar or to an exercise in pronunciation. An example 
in grammar might be “Espero que tu vayas” or “Espero que nostros vaya- 
mos.” The example deals with the present subjunctive of the verb ir but 
any structural element can be used for drill. The student may call out the 
completion or he may be directed to write down the completion form. For 
pronunciation drill we start often with a short phrase (five syllables ) from 
the dialogue and we expand the number of syllables until the student is 
hearing, retaining, and repeating from twelve to twenty syllables. Of 
course, the student's familiarity with the dialogue aids him proportionately 
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in his repetition exercises. The final portion of the lesson tape is probably 
a test of some kind. It may be simply a dictation of two statements which 
are read in Spanish and which involve idioms and current vocabulary. The 
student must judge the truth of the first statement compared to the second 
or vice versa. For example: “My house faces the street. Therefore, I can- 
not see the street from my house.” 

A lesson usually covers four days and the tape is used in two of the 
sessions. At the start of the lesson the new vocabulary is presented and 
reviewed and then the dialogue is read aloud in the class by the students. 
The dialogue is usually read through twice and questions are raised at that 
time. Next, certain problems of grammar as presented by the textbook are 
examined. Finally, students are given the study assignment for the next 
day and are asked to answer specific questions in writing. Unfortunately, 
we have not yet devised a scheme whereby students can take extra-class 
oral work since most of our students depend upon school buses. Sometimes 
we are tempted to conclude that education really needs radical experi- 
ments in the bus department. Teachers feel that in the early stages of 
language training, most of the assignments of an oral nature should be 
those that can be corrected by the instructor before the student goes home 
and memorizes incorrect pronunciation and intonation. As a result, extra 
work is now written rather than spoken. The student begins the second 
day of the lesson by listening to the tape with no reference to the textbook. 
As the class listens, the instructor can be taking roll and correcting home- 
work. Most of the time the tape players themselves are run by student 
helpers. When the tape has been turned off the class gives its attention to 
the correction of the homework and more written work is assigned for the 
next day. On the third day the student listens once again to the dialogue 
and exercises and then continues on the tape to the testing section, which 
might involve dictation, comprehension questions, or simply a translation. 
The test is corrected in the class period. The lesson is completed on the 
fourth day when all further questions are answered. Students then usually 
go to the board to write and to speak on problems which have been placed 
there and which deal with various idioms or constructions. On the next 
day a new lesson is begun and a new tape is employed. 

The above work in the pilot laboratory has been carried out with much 
help and encouragement from the School of Education and the Department 
of Modern European Languages at Stanford University. Financial aid is 
now being sought to create a fully equipped laboratory and to carry on a 
more careful study of the results. The laboratory would be set up in each of 
two classrooms and would involve the use of tape players, head sets for all 
students, tape stereo recorders, and recorded lessons. The larger laboratory 
would be capable of training about two hundred and fifty students in each 
year. It is planned to begin with tapes in Spanish and French and then to 
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proceed as rapidly as possible to develop lessons in Russian and German. 
Each classroom is to be divided into two sections, by means of a folding 
partition, allowing three or four groups to work separately under the super- 
vision of one teacher. When desired, the teacher can work directly with the 
entire class or he can have the entire class listen to taped materials. It 
would be expected that the class would soon become divided into levels of 
work and that at least two groups would work separately much of the time. 
We know that we should have ways to group students within the class- 
room and to have more students move at rates appropriate to their own 
_ abilities. Some may go ahead rapidly and accomplish in two years what 
others would acquire only in five years. 

Each classroom in the laboratory would include two stereo recorders 
and recording booths. Using the recording booths at least once a week, a 
student has the opportunity to compare his own oral production with the 
native model's. With the native model following up the student's utterance 
there is a greater opportunity for the student to compare sounds. The re- 
cording students (who work on a rotating basis with the other members of 
the class) are in their booths working with the tape recorders, practicing 
on pronunciation, intonation, and comparing their efforts with the model 
native voice. Ideally, each student has his own reel of tape which becomes 
a cumulative record of his language skill through the year. 

A separate room will be necessary for technical work and for the making 
of recorded lessons. The laboratory, or the place where the tapes are pre- 
pared, should have a professional record turntable so that when records 
are purchased they can be immediately copied onto tape to preserve the 
fidelity of the recording. Tapes, quite unlike records, show almost no wear 
after thousands of playings. Tapes may be used throughout the school dis- 
trict, in the elementary and the high schools, thus giving a standardization 
of pronunciation and speech patterns. 

The installation and use of the language laboratory is expected to have 
its effects on personnel. Professional growth should be encouraged. With 
the experimentation and progress many teachers can share in building the 
new program and in advancing their own knowledge and abilities. Faculty 
morale should be aided as teaching and learning are made more efficient. 
Language teachers should gain more satisfaction from their work and 
should take pride in the progress being made. 

Experimentation in other fields may be encouraged by the laboratory. 
In almost every subject field there are many lessons which can be learned 
as well or better through the medium of tape, and the laboratory will un- 
doubtedly bring forth many experiments in the various subject departments 
of the senior high school. 
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